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Important Plays for the Coming Season 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


BETWEEN TWO 

THIEVES $1.00 
CAPTAIN’S PARADISE .. 1.25 
COLD WIND AND THE 


COUNTRY SCANDAL, A 1.00 
DISTANT BELL, A 
GRASS IS GREENER 
IONESCO (One Act Plays) 
MAKE A MILLION 
MOUSETRAP, The : 
(Now in 9th year in London) 
NIGHT OF THE AUK 


NOT IN THE ....._.. $1.25 
OPERATION MAD BALL 1.00 
PATTERNS 
RASHOMON 
ROYAL GAMBIT 
SEPARATE TABLES .. 
SILENT NIGHT, 

LONELY NIGHT .......... 1.00 
SUMMER OF THE 

17TH DOLL 
VISIT, The 
WARM PENINSULA 


SLIGHTLY RESTRICTED 


BREATH OF SPRING ......$1.25 

CALIGULA 1.00 

DISENCHANTED, The .... 1.00 

FIGHTING COCK, The .... 1.50 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS 
(Musical) 


GANG’S ALL HERE 
GOLDEN FLEECING 
GOLDILOCKS (Musical) 
GOODBYE CHARLIE 
J. B. 
LITTLE MOON OF 
ALBAN 
LOOK HOMEWARD, 
ANGEL 1.00 


MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND, 
The $ 
ONLY IN AMERICA 
RAISIN IN THE SUN 
RAPE OF THE BELT 
REQUIEM FOR A NUN .. 3.50 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
ROSEMARY—The 
ALLIGATORS 
SEND ME NO FLOWERS 1.25 
TONIGHT WE 
IMPROVISE 
TWO FOR THE SEESAW 1 ‘00 
UNEXPECTED GUEST— 
Agatha Christie 


(Immediately available for amateurs in all but a few 
restricted territories. Write for particulars.) 


FOR FUTURE RELEASE 


ALL THE WAY HOME 
BECKET 

COME BLOW YOUR HORN 
MAJORITY OF ONE 
MIRACLE WORKER, The 
RHINOCEROS 


SAILOR BEWARE 
TENTH MAN, The 
THURBER CARNIVAL 
TOYS IN THE ATTIC 
WORLD OF CARL 
SANDBURG, The 


(The above titles will be released in the future from time to time. If you are in- 
terested in any of these titles, please write us and we will keep you posted when 


they become available.) 


SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 


The House of Plays 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36 


7623 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 46 
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Aaron Hill’s The Prompter: An Eighteenth-Century 
Theatrical Paper Kalman A. Burnim 


Mrs. John Wood and the Lost Art of 
Burlesque Acting Barnard Hewitt 


Preparation for Producing Moliére Davis S. Hawes 
A Rehearsal with Jean Renoir Virginia Maynard 
The Theatre in Australia ........john Allen 
Broadway in Review John Gassner 


Provincialism in College and University Play 
Selection, A Five-Year Study ............ Theodore J. Shank 


Doctoral Projects in Progress in ‘Theatre 
Arts, 1960 Albert E. Johnson 


Graduate Theses in Theatre, 1959 Franklin H. Knower 


Books in Review .. 
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AARON HILL'S THE PROMPTER: 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
THEATRICAL PAPER 


KALMAN A. BURNIM 


Despite the fact that his name and 
works stand in almost total eclipse in 
our age, Aaron Hill (1685-1750) was 
one of the most prominent and provoc- 
ative figures in London theatrical 
society during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Although Thomas 
Lounsbury has written that “To the 
really intelligent men among his con- 
temporaries he must have seemed the 
most persistent and colossal bore of the 
century,”? during his own lifetime Hill 
was generally regarded with respect. 
Pursuing a variety of careers he was at 
once a theatre manager, opera impre- 
sario, dramatist, poet, translator of 
classics, world traveler, and agricultur- 
alist.2 In most of his literary efforts Hill 
was a “colossal bore.” There is little 
value perhaps in rescuing Hill’s poetry 
and drama from the neglect into which 
it has deservedly fallen. His plays sel- 
dom prove to be more than insignif- 
icant. Hill’s Henry the Fifth (1723) re- 
veals the methods typically employed by 
the Shakespearean adaptors of the pe- 
riod, and after a handful of perform- 
ances it fortunately found its way to 
Mr. Burnim is an Assistant Professor in the 


Department of Drama, Tufts University. 
1Shakespeare and Voltaire (New York, 
1902), p. 87. 
2 For Hill’s biography see Dorothy Brewster, 
Aaron Hill: Poet, Dramatist, Projector (New 
York, 1919). 


oblivion. A similar fate awaited most of 
his other dramas, and only Zara (1736) 
and Merope (1749), both translitera- 
tions from Voltaire, met with moderate 
success. 

Yet Hill cannot be summarily dis- 
missed, for his theatrical activities are 
worthy of more than perfunctory notice. 
No theatrical novice, early in his, career 
Hill had been embroiled in the, patent 
struggle, and in 1709-10 he emerged 
from the chaos as Collier’s managing 
director at Drury Lane. His tenure was 
brief, for by 1710-11 he was the master 
of the opera at the Haymarket, where 
he must be remembered for introducing 
—in Rinaldo, a libretto of his own 
composition—the music of Handel to 
the English stage. After several years he 
left the opera, apparently under some- 
what bitter circumstances, since so 
much of his later criticism was to be 
directed against this genre which he 
himself had helped to entrench so firmly 
in London. 

Aaron Hill was, perhaps, the first 
English dramatist to insist on realistic 
as well as artistic propriety in decora- 
tions and costumes. His play The Fatal 
Vision was produced at his own expense 
in 1716 at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and in 
the dedication to the published text the 
author stated his doctrine of scenic pro- 
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priety: “The decoration, which, how- 
ever sleighted, or ill-understood, among 
us, is a fifth essential: and without it, 
‘tis impossible but that the finest trag- 
edy must be maim’d, and strain on 
probability.” Hill paid particular re- 
gard to the mounting of the play, “and 
all the dresses and scenes were new: and 
such, who saw’em, in the representa- 
tion, will confess them not unpleasing, 
and extremely differing from anything 
which has been lately seen upon the 
English stages.” Seven years later his 
Henry the Fifth was announced with 
scenery “to be disposed in a new man- 
ner and method,” which may have been 
the introduction of the scena per angolo 
to the English stage.’ Hill frequently 
attacked the practice of chance cos- 
tuming, writing that he had “been great- 
ly offended at the ridiculous dresses, in 
which our inferior sons of the buskin 
generally make their appearance.—l 
have frequently seen a duke, in a coat 
half a yard too long for him; and a Lord 
High-Chamberlain, that had shed most 
of his buttons.”* When his own Aethel- 
wold was to be played at Drury Lane in 
1731 Hill sent detailed sketches with 
instructions for executing the historica! 
costumes. 

Certainly one of Hill’s most impor- 
tant endeavors was his co-publishing 
with William Popple of the Prompter, 
a periodical devoted for the most part 
to theatrical matters. At a time when 
journalistic coverage of the theatre was 
a comparative rarity, the Prompter was 
in its peculiar way a unique and in- 
formative publication. 

In 1734 Hill made a concerted effort 
to secure the patent of Drury Lane 
Theatre, ostensibly hoping to reform 
the stage which he had been constantly 
criticizing for over two decades. Most 


8See K. A. Burnim, “Some Notes on Aaron 
Hill and Stage Scenery,” Theatre Notebook, 
XII (Autumn 1957), 29-83. 

4 The Pror:pter, January 24, 1735. 
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of his vituperation had been directed at 
the incompetence of the actor-managers: 
If to have surfeited the town with a choking 
succession of absurdities; if to have dressed .. . 
Mr. Cibber and his string of comedies; if to 
consider the new pieces which are offered them 
in no other light than whether their authors 
will make interest to support them; if to re- 
vive so few old ones that . . . our audiences 
are able to bear part with the actors; and, 
finally, if not to have found, made, or left one 
promising genius for the stage to succeed to 
the fame of such notable instructors:—if these 
are the marks of a capacity for directing a the- 
atre, then the Players have a title that can 
never be questioned.5 

The patent, however, fell to Charles 
Fleetwood, and Hill for the time aban- 
doned his hope for an active business 
and directorial interest in Drury Lane. 
He then turned to a design to establish 
“an academical theatre for improving 
the taste of the stage, and training up 
young actors and actresses for the sup- 
ply of the patent theatres,”* but this 
through, and in the 


plan also fell 
autumn of 1734 Hill put his powers of 
criticism to work in the new periodical 
of his own launching, the Prompter. 


The Prompter was published in 163 
numbers, on Tuesdays and Fridays, be- 
ginning on November 12, 1734 and 
terminating on July 2, 1736. Each num- 
ber was a single sheet of folio size, un- 
attractively printed in double column 
on both sides of the paper. The work 
may now be classified as rare.? 

Associated with Hill in the publica- 
tion was William Popple, a contributor 
to Savage’s Miscellany in 1726. Tradi- 
tion generally ascribes the papers signed 


5Letter of July 5, 1733, in The Works of 
the Late Aaron Hill (London, 1753), I, 129. 

6 Letter of August 31, 1734, in Works, I, 
135. 
7The copy now in the Yale University 
Library once belonged to Edmund Malone; its 
frontispiece bears Malone's signature, the date 
1784, and an inscription, “I have never seen 
another copy of this work.” This Yale set lacks 
Nos. 24, 84, 93, 116, 138, and 152. The British 
Museum set lacks only Nos. 138 and 158. 
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“B” to Hill and those signed “P’” to 
Popple. (Those after no. 132 are un- 
signed.) Many of the numbers were of 
an untheatrical nature, predominantly 
the ones by Popple. These papers dis- 
cussed such matters as evil and virtue, 
harmony and discord, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and politics.’ But the periodical 
was primarily a theatrical paper, and in 
No. 2 Hill explained that the signature 
“B” stood not for “Blockhead” but 
for the “Broomstick”? with which the 
Prompter would sweep away the dirty 
playhouses, as well as the actors, “where 
Rubbish lies so thick.” In the very first 
number Hill purported not only to 
supply those “that are out in their Parts, 
with Hints and Directions, proper to 
set them right,” but also to drop words 
“to those who are perfect, with an In- 
tention to keep them from going 
wrong.” At the outset a severe warning 
was issued to the managers “to be upon 
their Guard; and their Dependents, 
tragic or comic, take heed to their 
Parts,” since the Prompter intended to 
criticize and condemn impartially every 
performer “from the Peasant to the 
Prince, from the Milk-maid to Her 
Majesty.” 

The Prompter wasted little time. In 
No. 2 Hill elected Colley Cibber as his 
first victim. Capitalizing on the current 
joke surrounding Cibber’s Laureate- 
ship, he promised to prompt that “Great 
Genius” in his next and subsequent 
papers, affirming no more intention 
than “to brush off the Dust from his 
Character, and, without any extreme, 
either of Malice, or Compliment, shew 
him to the World in his own natural 
Colour.” The promise materialized in 
No. 3 in a description of Cibber’s per- 
son and acting. 


8 See W. O. S. Sutherland, Jr., “Essay Forms 
in the Prompter,” Studies in the Early English 
Periodical, ed. Richmond P. Bond (Chapel 
Hill, 1957), 137-149. 
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Mr. Cibber must be allow’d to have a great 
deal of merit, in his way: But it will be neces- 
sary to distinguish, what way that is;—And the 
answer is not difficult:—Nature herself limits 
parts, to a player, by the voice, the figure, and 
conception. 

In every one of these three, she meant Mr. 
Cibber for a comedian. It is not possible to 
look at him, without acknowledging this re- 
markable Talent, and confessing—He was 
born to be laugh’d at. 

A man must be prejudic’d beyond pardon, 
who is not charm’d with his exquisite Propriety 
of affection whether he squeaks, bows, ogles, 
dresses, laughs, or any other way exerts the 
Coxcomb, in Sir Courtly and Lord Foppington: 
But, when we observe, in the rugged Syphax, 
too the same debilitated perversions of gesture, 
—when the dreadfully collected calmness of 
cruelty, the apprehensive tyrannic  sagacity, 
which shou’d be visible in Richard the Third, 
is so unequally represented by the same un- 
seasonable grimaces, the same low, mincing, 
curtails of magnaminity:—When, instead of a 
forecast, and disturb’d reflection, we see a 
succession of comic shruggings; and in the 
place of menaces, and majestic transports, the 
distorted heavings of an unjointed caterpillar; 
what else can be concluded, by the most partial 
of his rational friends, but, that personal foi- 
bles, and absurd ideas, are desirable blessings, 
to a Comic Actor. 


Hill clearly was not fond of Cibber, and 
his manner indicates the intensely per- 
sonal nature of the criticism to be found 
in later numbers. Cibber, although still 
alive, had retired from management two 
years earlier, but his influence was still 
strong. This early attack served its au- 
thor’s purpose, and by No. 4 Hill re- 
ported that the managers had taken up 
arms. 

In No. 13 Hill published a letter from 
a fictitious correspondent in the coun- 
try which attacked almost everything 
connected with the theatre. The letter- 
writer advised that COMMON SENSE 
—‘quite starv’d and emaciated”—had 
turned up in the country town of 
Barking where the good vicar had 
nursed her back to health. The vicar 
had died and the writer wished to send 
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COMMON SENSE back to London, 
but the patient was struck to deepest 
grief and distraction at the very idea. 
“Why would you send me to that hated 
place again?” she asked. “Was I not 
obliged to fly from thence for the ill 
usage I received? . What do the 
theatres advertise me for!—They want 
me not.—Do they not foster and idolize 
my bitter enemy Pantomime? And has 
not Pantomime introduced her constant 
attendants, Absurdity, Noise, Nonsense, 
and Puppet-show? Have they not serv’d 
my dear friend Merit as bad as my- 
self?-—Banish’d her the Theatre?—And 
put Self-sufficiency in her place?” The 
charge continued like the crack of 
doom: “Do not Managers treat Authors 
like their menials? . . . and when the 
Author, with great submission and in- 
terest, has got the Master to accept his 
piece, do not the Players treat him like 
a fool, or a mad-man, chopping and 
changing their parts, cutting and man- 
gling his play, till they have ME quite 
out, and at last act it with an IIl-will?” 

In subsequent issues the Prompter 
castigated almost everything and every- 
one associated with the theatre, attrib- 
uting the prostitution of dramatic art 
to the ignorance and avarice of the 
managers, the incompetence of the ac- 
tors, the mediocrity of the dramatists, 
and the tasteless standards and impu- 
dence of the spectators. 

Hill was especially persistent in his 
denunciation of acting methods and 
mannerisms. Actors, he protested, acted 
only when speaking their own “lines; 
they were insensible to passions and 
distresses, lacking any appearance of 
reality. They were essentially lazy, to 
the point of inertia, and when they 
were not exhibiting “an empty, vagrant 
eye, a solemn silliness of strut... anda 
dry, drawling voice, that carries opium 
in its detestable monotony,” they car- 
ried their art to opposite extremes by 
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bellowing like beasts. Hill placed much 
of the blame for the sorry situation 
upon improper rehearsal procedure, 
contending that the actors regarded 
rehearsals as silly, useless affairs which 
interrupted their social activities. 


Especially distressing to the Prompter 
was the speech heard on the London 
stage. The stage should be a place, he 
thought, where fair example could be 
copied, where outward grace and de- 
portment could be observed, where the 
“Elegancies of Language’ could be 
heard. Instead, he despaired that the 
players had conspired to corrupt the 
mother-tongue, for they neither under- 
stood good sense nor spoke good Eng- 
lish. They had banished the letter “Y” 
from the playhouse alphabet: my and 
thy became me and the, regardless of 
the confusions which arose. The ladies 
supposing that Bosom was not being 
given its due worth had agreed to 
change it to Boosom; calm became 
cawm, greatness became greetness.° 


Upon turning from acting to other 
considerations, it becomes evident that 
Hill’s critical precepts were not based 
on any fundamental concept of the 
theatre as an art form. The stage to him 
was a moral institution—as it was to 
many of his contemporaries—which he 
found failing in its mission. At one 
point the Prompter was overwhelmed 
while considering the powers of mere 
Oratory, with its ability to prevail and 
persuade its listeners to virtue. ‘““What 
popular fury has not been rais’d and 
appeas’d! What virtue not inculcated! 
What vice not cover’d, and defended, by 
the art of a powerful speaker, working 
on the passions of his hearers!” Yet he 
found the orator’s powers faint indeed 
when compared to the prowess of the 
stage; in the theatre “that argument, to 
which the orator lent but voice, gathers 


9No. 113, December 9, 1735. 
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AARON HILL’S THE PROMPTER 


life, and existence from the actor” (No. 
30). 

According to Hill the purpose of the 
theatre, like that of the pulpit, was to 
improve the mind in virtue. The the- 
atre, in fact, he considered more potent 
than the pulpit, because by its ability 
to extend to all stations in life it in- 
culcated all duties, private or public. 
Hill’s list of virtues to be commended 
include: patience in adversity, modera- 
tion in prosperity, clemency to enemies, 
compassion to the distressed, to name 
but a few. The list of vices would prob- 
ably make for more interesting plays: 
excess of prodigality, meanness of flat- 
terers, craft of hypocrisy, and the light- 
ness of vanity (No. 8o). 

The dramatists, Hill charged, must 
shoulder much of the blame for trans- 
forming the school for virtue into the 
school for vice. The ancient Greeks, in- 
vested with a public trust, recognized 
their “duty to make tragedy a school of 
wisdom, and comedy a school of re- 
proof,”?° but contemporary writers had 
no such high concept of their calling. 
They chose to divert mankind rather 
than instruct him. The Prompter’s in- 
dictment of the dramatists was long and 
impressive: characters married by sug- 
gestions of wantonness and fancy rath- 
er than for love, wives were encour- 
aged to violate conjugal fidelity, hus- 
bands were instructed to wink at 
their mates’ indiscretions, servants were 
taught fraud, contemptible characters 
were represented as witty and smart, the 
virtuous ones were always stupid and 
ridiculous. No. 79 ended with the imper- 
ative rule that “No Theatrical Pieces 
ought to appear on the stage, but such as 
are strictly, and intentionally, moral.” 

The Prompter expressed equal de- 
spair over the managers. Referring con- 
stantly to John Rich and Charles Fleet- 
wood as “Lunny” and “Lightwit,” he 


10 No. 79, August 12, 1735. 
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observed each one constantly striving to 
outdo the other’s general incompetence. 
At the beginning of Fleetwood’s tenure 
at Drury Lane, believing the new man- 
ager’s serious design was to support the 
stage at the hazard of his private for- 
tune, the Prompter (No. 109) described 
him as a “gentlemen of character and 
fortune; of great good nature, and good 
purpose,” a person well-equipped to 
raise the stage “to a Grandeur.” But in 
No. 135 the Prompter reported that 
Fleetwood had fallen under the spell 
of false counselors, and that each play 
brought out at Drury Lane proved to 
be worse than the one preceding. He 
cited as the most offensive example a 
play called The Man of Taste—a 
comedy combining two Moliere farces, 
L’Ecole des Maris and Les Precieuses 
Ridicules—written by a “gentleman 
now at Rome.” Some critics suspected 
they found traces of the “Laureate’s 
Genius” in it, but the Prompter was 
certain that this piece was even more 
dreadful than anything Cibber ever 
wrote. 

When Fleetwood revived The Maid’s 
Tragedy, the Prompter (No. 109) con- 
sidered his action a violation of the 
trust vested in him by the royal patent. 
“The master of a theatre is a kind of 
general trustee, for the nation—He 
holds, in ward, the morals of a rising 
race of people.” Flaunting this lofty 
misconception in Fleetwood’s face, Hill 
rebuked him for reviving a king-killing 
play. Rymer had given this piece the 
kiss of death, and after quoting at 
length from this earlier worthy, Hill 
added a characteristic aphorism: “Cold, 
intentional, murder deserves the correc- 
tion of the gallows, not of the theatre.” 


11 The Man of Taste is attributed to James 
Miller, and Genest writes of it, “on the whole 
a good play.” It opened at Drury Lane, March 
6, 1735, and had approximately 28 perform- 
ances that season. See John Genest, Some 
Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832). 
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The criticism of Lee’s The Rival 
Queens in No. 105 is especially in- 
teresting, in view of the popularity of 
the piece. As might be expected, Hill 
deplored the easy victory of vice over 
virtue. The fault was in the fable—Lee 
had simply chosen the wrong part of 
Alexander’s life to portray: “That he 
was vain-glorious, and amorous, but un- 
just in his amours; ridiculously sub- 
missive to one mistress, and ill-naturedly 
haughty to another; that he was de- 
bauched, and effeminate, and, in his 
drunken, or choleric fits, dangerous to 
his truest friends, one of whom he con- 
demned to be devoured by a lyon, and 
the other he killed with his own hand; 
after which he was poisoned himself, 
and died raving mad. What moral from 
all this?” The vein of sensuality running 
through Alexander and the two ladies 
made it indecent to pity them. In fact, 
the Prompter was pleased to note that 
there were still some “fair and young” 
ladies frequenting the theatre—at their 
peril, of course!—who flushed a trace of 
embarrassment at the descriptions by 
the rival queens of the “actual chamber 
feats” of the hero. As for the contest 
on stage, it seemed to be a drawn 
battle—“for I took notice, his curling 
round Statira, and touching her like a 
god, created as crimson a blush, as his 
moulding with his hands Roxana’s rich 
globes.” The Prompter did not actually 
object to portraying such vices on the 
stage, for debauchery and effeminacy in 
a prince are proper objects for reproof, 
but these vices should not receive ab- 
solution. Poetical justice required their 
proper punishment. Why was Alex- 
ander poisoned?—not for being de- 
bauched, but rather because another 
person envied his greatness. 


Congreve’s The Double Dealer re- 
ceived similar treatment in No. 105. 
The Prompter readily conceded that 
the play abounded in wit, had a mas- 
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terly plot, with good characterizations 
and a pleasing vein of humor. But with 
all this merit, he found the play fun- 
damentally bad because of its ill-chosen 
fable. The character of Maskwell lay 
outside the province of comedy, because 
of his proneness to murder, adultery, 
treachery, deceit, and his rejection of 
“all the principles of common honour 
and honesty, as well as humanity.” Lady 
Touchwood was likewise dispatched as 
a person displaying the same murderous 
disposition; moreover, she committed 
adultery with one man because of in- 
temperance, and had a strong desire to 
commit it with another through what 
she called love. 

At least one play, however, found ex- 
treme favor with The Prompter; in The 
Connoisseur, or, Every Man in his Folly, 
a work both moral and instructive, the 
playwright displayed a genius for sen- 
timent, satire, and humor: 

Nothing is so deservedly an object of ridicule, 
as an ignorant pretence to a taste, without a 
capacity to distinguish what is really valuable 
or not. “Tis a character so common in polite 
and high life, that it is amazing to me, our 
poets have let slip, till now, so happy an 
opportunity of exerting their talent for ridi- 
cule. The monstrous affectation of thinking 
everything rare, and of value, because it comes 
from far, is a folly the more dangerous than 
it is expensive.12 
Applying the same standards of crit- 
icism, The Prompter, especially in the 
earlier issues, wielded his broomstick 
at the operas, which he classified as 
nothing more than “Sing-Song Con- 
certs,” lacking plot or meaning. Since 
they were sung in Italian (English sing- 
ers were “shut out, with our Mother- 
Tongue”), not more than a third of the 
audience understood what was being 
played. Carlo Broschi Farinelli, singing 
but twice a week, deified by the ladies, 


12 No. 134, February 20, 1736. The Connois- 
seur is attributed to “Conolly” by Genest who 
writes of the play, “it is very sensible, but 
very dull, with scarcely any plot or incident.” 
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received an annual income of £4000, 
while men of first quality in England, 
who served faithfully for twenty years 
in highest places of Her Majesty's 
Household, could expect no more than 
£500. The inequity of compensation 
did not disturb the Prompter as much 
as the moral consequences manifested 
in this “Foreign Plague.” Gentlemen 
with families now must pinch to send 
a wife and three or four daughters to 
hear Farinelli twice a week; women who 
couldn’t find half a guinea for a poor 
shoemaker wouid untie their purse- 
strings at the opera box-office. The 
Prompter foresaw the ruin of the coun- 
try in the follies of the great who set 
an example of extravagance for the 
lower classes. What would happen to 
the theatre? Who would encourage good 
plays or actors? — 

The Prompter was impelled to ob- 
jurgate the opera because the theatre 
simply provided a better school for vir- 
tue than the opera house. He acknowl- 
edged Farinelli as a great singer, but 
objected: “by what argument in nature 
can he be proved to deserve more than 
any actor, that can express with grace, 
and beautify with action, a noble, or a 
tender sentiment, that inspires with vir- 
tue, or warms with becoming passion, 
the understanding or compassionate 
auditor?’’18 

In several papers The Prompter ex- 
pressed the conviction that the party 
truly responsible for the corruption of 
the stage was the audience, who rather 
than approving those plays which were 
instructive and virtuous, frequented and 
applauded only those which’ were vi- 
cious and dangerous. In No. 80 Hill 
catalogued the types who went to the 
theatre. First were those of a “staring, 
rambling, volatile” disposition who flut- 
tered from box to box. Then there were 


13 Nos. 7, 11, 13. Most of the more vitriolic 
articles on the opera are signed “P.” 
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really “absent in soul from the scene 
the “indolent, the heavy, and the sloth- 
ful” who had nothing else to do. There 
were those sinking under the weight of 
public and private oppression who flew 
to the theatre as a harbor, but were 
which they gaze at.” Men driven from 
their homes by domestic squabbles 
found the theatre a more tolerable 
haven. Finally there were those from all 
ranks of society who could not be called 
virtuous or vicious, trifling or serious, 
but who obeyed custom by flocking fash- 
ionably to the play as to a masquerade, 
a sermon, or a meeting, simply because 
others were present. From this catalog 
one wonders what chance the theatre 
had against such odds. In No. 136 Hill 
recounted going to “His Majesty's 
Dramatical Bear Garden’ to see Every 
Man in his Folly, a drama which he 
suspected was perhaps delicate in pic- 
ture and satire, but the audience made 
so much noise throughout, from the top 
servants’ gallery to the boxes below, 
that it was impossible to make any 
judgment. The cause of the commotion 
was the audience’s disappointment at 
being served a moral play when it had 
come in hopes of hearing nonsense— 
everyone in the lobby wore “a broad 
grin of emptiness, a pale snear of mal- 
ice, a loud laugh of impudence.” Dis- 
pleased with this bitter pill, members 
of the pit soon groaned, then became 
more articulate, and finally rose to “un- 
hesitating defiance.” The actors mean- 
while grew frightened, forgot their 
parts, and consequently added more 
fuel to the fire in the pit. Such conduct 
perhaps could be excused when it came 
solely from the pit or gallery, com- 
mented Hill, but the “worst and most 
helpless” aspect of the debacle was the 
fact that the gentlemen whose example 
and authority should maintain decency 
were themselves the guiltiest. 


The picture of the theatre that 
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emerges from the Prompter is a grim 
one: Few spectators possessed any judg- 
ment, compassion, or honor, the actors 
were grossly and shockingly defective, 
the playwrights woefully incompetent, 
and the managers mercenary “Under- 
takers” who were polluted by dancers, 
eunuchs, and tumblers. The picture is 
certainly different from the compar- 
atively rosy one found in Cibber’s 
Apology a few years later. Of course 
there had been earlier adverse critics, 
among them Rymer and Collier. Nei- 
ther Rymer nor Collier, however, was 
a man of the theatre—although Rymer’s 
play on the Lear theme, we are told 
by Addison, was at one time to be 
shredded and used as snowfall in a King 
Lear production—but Hill was theatre- 
wise if nothing else. The Collier contro- 
versy raged spasmodically for a number 
of years, but no theatrical paper until 
the Prompter had ever devoted itself to 
such unrelenting criticism, twice a week 
for almost two years. 


The Prompter apparently offers a 
valid reflection of the theatre during 
the 1730's. Acting had reached its lowest 
ebb. Betterton, Wilks, Booth, and Cib- 
ber had died or retired; neither Macklin 
nor Garrick had yet triumphed. As for 
the unruly audiences, it is unnecessary 
to document here their capriciousness 
and propensity to riot. The playwrights 
—save Fielding—were not particularly 
gifted, whether they were moral or 
immoral. The twenty years previous to 
1732 had seen unprecedented prosper- 
ity at Drury Lane under the triumvirate 
management. The patent was then bob- 
bled about for the next fifteen years and 
the welfare of this theatre was not again 
really secure until Garrick assumed its 
management in 1747. In 1732, John 
Rich had opened a finely equipped the- 
atre in Covent Garden, all the better 
to produce his specialty, the pantomime. 
Between 1732 and 1742 the legitimate 
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drama and theatre had no true cham- 
pion. Indeed, at the time The Prompter 
picked up his Broomstick the theatre 
was in the sorriest state it would ever 
find itself during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Hill offered two alternatives by which 
the theatre’s ills could be remedied: 
either to reform the present theatres, or 
to open a new “national” theatre in 
competition. In both these alternatives 
is revealed, I think, Hill’s real purpose 
in launching the Prompter. During his 
career Hill was trying to get a patent 
theatre of his own. Hill’s not entirely 
chauvinistic motives first became evi- 
dent in No. 38 (March 21, 1735). Espe- 
cially captious was his condemnation of 
the theatres as schools of “Publick Ef- 
feminacy, and Corruption,” when they 
should be the “Academies of Courage, 
Good Taste, and Humanity.” He pro- 
ceeded to outline the ways in which a 
theatre could be of service to a gov- 
ernment and society: the theatre had 
important political value, for in it the 
gentleman could be instructed how to 
act; the theatre had religious value, in 
its ability to reveal plain moral and 
religious truths: the theatre governed 
the mind of the citizen by moving his 
heart, instilling fear against ambition, 
and shame against folly. 

This issue of the Prompter was pub- 
lished only a short while after the Play- 
house Bill had been introduced into 
Commons with the purpose of re- 
forming the theatre by restraining the 
number and abuses of the playhouses. 
Hill agreed that some numerical re- 
striction was necessary since new play- 
houses would perhaps only multiply the 
problems, yet he queried, “But, or how 
much nobler Effect will it be, to correct, 
and new model, the old ones? Who is 
there that would not concur, to snatch 
a sword, from the hands of a madman?” 
As long as the theatres were in the 
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hands of the present tasteless managers, 
they would continue their “indecent 
Violation of Order, and Good Gov- 
ernment,” so it was madness to leave 
the administration of theatrical power 
to the incumbents who were incapable 
of recognizing “the great and national 
end of a theatre.” 

In No. 53 Hill pressed forward with 
his campaign once again declaring that 
if the government of the stage were 
put in more judicious hands a mirac- 
ulous reformation would take place. No 
actor would dare to be lazy or arrogant, 
because he would be judged and treated 
accordingly and impartially. Poets who 
wrote loosely would be rejected, and 
they would return to their workrooms 
and discipline themselves. Best of all, 
“the Town wou’d be form’d, by a kind 
of insensible Compulsion, into a just, 
and a moral taste, because no plays 
wou'd be seen, but such as were form’d 
upon those principles.”'* 

Hill’s appeal to Commons went un- 
heeded, yet he persisted. In No. 136 he 
called for “the breaking out of a patron, 
in some branch of the Royal Family, 
who, with an elegant delight in, and 
knowledge of, the dramatic art . . . may 
apply himself, with relish to encourage 
and cultivate Right Taste.” Hill clearly 
had in mind Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
whose support he had sought in Septem- 
ber of the previous year for the estab- 
lishment of a “tragic academy for ex- 
tending and regulating theatrical diver- 
sions, and for instructing actors in the 
practise of the dramatic passions.’ 
The Prince had failed to respond to 
the earlier appeal, nor did he heed The 
Prompter this time. Hill, at this point, 
was ready to settle for less than a royal 
patron, so he appealed to any 

14See also Nos. 54 and 56. 


15 Letter to Thomson, dated September 5, 
1735, in Works, II, 126. 
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persons of distinction . . . who, if the the- 
atre in present authority, will incorrigibly ad- 
here to the prostitutions . . . may resolve to 
subscribe to, and support, a quite new one: 
Wherein interest shall be compell’d to give way 
to good sense, till, after some length of time, 
the Allow’d to be Wise being seen oftenest 
there, the Ambitious to be Thought Wise will 
crowd into their company, and, for their own 
silly sakes, fall in, to the encouragement of 
wit, as soon as they are taught to discover, that 
what they mistook for it, is folly. 


Again, no one came forth to give Hill 
his theatre. The Prompter expired in 
July of that year, 1736, and less than 
a year later the Licensing Act was 
passed, insuring the monopoly of the 
patent houses until 1843. 


Unfortunately, the Prompter is lack- 
ing in particulars. The criticisms are 
usually general, and few plays are dis- 
cussed in detail in the 163 numbers. We 
learn too little about staging procedures 
and other production details. As a 
source for reconstructing acting styles, 
however, the paper is invaluable, ap- 
proached perhaps by no other period- 
ical of the decade. Of course, the didac- 
tic view of the stage expressed by Hill 
throughout does, in part, reveal him 
as a “colossal bore” whose style is not 
as entertaining as that of other colossal 
bores who preceded him. Hill’s aesthet- 
ics are far from _ aesthetical—after 
reading one of his plays we must sym- 
pathize with his audience—but they do 
reflect many facets of contemporary 
thought. Although its authors were 
critics of minor stature, the paper had 
its fingers on the theatrical pulse of the 
months in which it existed, and thus it 
is a document of more than minor 
importance and fascination. When we 
realize the role played by the Prompter 
on the stage of theatrical politics, an 
entirely new dimension is added to the 
periodical. 
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Lawrence Hutton in Curiosities of 
the American Stage refers to Mrs. John 
Wood as “one of the best burlesque 
actresses our stage has ever known.”! 
Walter M. Leman, who acted with her 
in San Francisco in 1858, wrote of her 
nearly thirty years later: “As a burlesque 
actress, her equal has not yet been seen 
among those who have succeeded her.”? 
William Winter, no lover of burlesque, 
termed Mrs. Wood “that most joy- 
ous and dazzling of female comedians.’ 
These comments suggest that Mrs. John 
Wood was a performer of more than 
ordinary talent, but, perhaps because 
her career in this country was compar- 
atively short, perhaps because her rep- 
utation here was gained in burlesque, 
she has been largely forgotten. A glance 
at her career should add another facet 
to our knowledge of the American the- 
atre in the mid-1gth century and _ per- 
haps throw some light on the art of 
burlesque acting—an art which has all 
but disappeared from our stage and 
survives only fitfully in television. 

Mrs. Wood was born Matilda Char- 
lotte Vining in Liverpool, England, No- 
Barnard Hewitt, a former editor of ETT, is 
Professor of Speech and Theatre at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

1 Lawrence Hutton, Curiosities of the Ameri- 
can Stage (London, 1891), p. 199. 

2 Walter M. Leman, Memories of an Old 
Actor (San Francisco, 1886), p. 284. 


8 William Winter, Vagrant Memories (New 
York, 1915), p. 251. 
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vember 6, 1831, the daughter of Henry 
Vining and the former Miss Quantrell, 
provincial actors. Her father was one 
of nine children of Charles Vining, sil- 
versmith, all of whom had _ theatrical 
careers. Another was the father of Fanny 
Vining, the London actress who married 
E. L. Davenport and was the mother of 
America’s Fanny Davenport. Matilda 
Vining made her stage debut at South- 
ampton in 1841, age ten, and for the 
next twelve years acted in provincial 
English theatres. She married actor John 
Wood some time before May, 1854, 
when Thomas Barry, who was in Eng- 
land seeking talent for a company to 
open the newly constructed Boston The- 
atre, signed Mr. Wood to play low com- 
edy roles and Matilda Vining Wood for 


the line of business then known as 
“singing chambermaid.” 
The Woods made their American 


debuts at the opening of the Boston 
Theatre, September 11, 1854, Mr. Wood 
as Bob Acres in The Rivals, Mrs. 
Wood in the afterpiece as Gertrude in 
J. R. Planché’s The Loan of a Lover. 
Mr. Wood also played Peter Spyk in 
the afterpiece. Near the end of the 
season “Acorn” in the Spirit of the 
Times gave this estimate of the come- 
dienne: “Mrs. Wood is a pretty vocalist, 
a sprightly and taking actress in sing- 


ing chambermaids, boys’ characters, 
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burlesque, and in a variety of eccentric 
characters. Her comedy, however, lacks 
finish of style and elaboration in execu- 
tion, nor is there light and shade enough 
about it to command warm adulation 
from the critical.”* He found some of 
the same faults with Mr. Wood's acting. 

Either the Boston audience was not 
so critical as “Acorn” or the Woods 
rapidly acquired the necessary refine- 
ment, for they were retained for the 
1855-56 season. Mrs. Wood apparently 
began to outshine her husband. In 
March of 1856 the shareholders of the 
Boston Theatre tendered her a special 
benefit at which they not only fairly 
inundated the stage with flowers but 
presented her with a diamond bracelet 
and diamond ring.’ 

The husband and wife team first 
played in New York, September 4, 1856, 
a single performance at the Academy of 
Music for the benefit of the manager, 
in J. R. Planché’s The Invisible Prince, 
Mr. Wood as the frightful Prince Furi- 
bond and Mrs. Wood in breeches as the 
hero, Don Leander. They were once 
more regular members of the Boston 
Theatre company in the season 1856-57, 
but Mrs. Wood was loaned to Wallack’s 
Theatre in New York, then under the 
management of William Stuart, for a 
special guest engagement, December 25 
to January 21, in which she created the 
role of Minnehaha in Charles Walcot’s 
musical extravaganza, Hi-A-Wa-Tha: or 
Ardent Spirits and Laughing Waters. 

At the end of the 1856-57 season, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood left the Boston Theatre, 
and after a few performances at Wal- 
lack’s in New York in the summer of 
1857, set out for San Francisco, then a 
very new but very flourishing theatre 
center. They played in St. Louis and 
New Orleans on the way and opened 


4 The Spirit of the Times, March 8, 1855. 
5 Ibid., March 29, 1856. 
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in Maguire’s Opera House, San Fran- 
cisco, January 18, 1858. They played 
forty-four nights at Maguire’s, toured 
interior towns, and returned for an- 
other week in San Francisco. The Opera 
House season closed May 24 with a com- 
plimentary benefit for the Woods at 
which they received an ovation.® 

By this time, Mrs. Wood was unques- 
tionably the star. Walter Leman wrote: 
“No more popular actress ever visited 
the Pacific Coast; her first engagements 
at the Opera House were a series of 
triumphs; her songs were whistled and 
sung in the streets, and the audiences of 
the interior vied with those of the Bay 
City in praise of her singing and act- 


During the summer Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood separated. Next season Mrs. Wood 
played without her husband in San 
Francisco, Sacramento, and other towns. 
In January, 1859, she was briefly lessee 
and manager of the Forrest Theatre in 
Sacramento, and she was manager of 
the renovated American Theatre in San 
Francisco when it reopened in March. 
However, September found her back in 
New York playing in a company with 
Joseph Jefferson at the Winter Garden. 

For the next four seasons, she played 
starring engagements in New York, Bos- 
ton, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and 
Brooklyn, including several with Joseph 
Jefferson. At the end of her engage- 
ment at Laura Keene’s in New York, 
January to March, 1863, “Bayard” wrote 
in Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times: 

It is to be hoped for the sake of all people 
addicted to the blue devils, that she _ will 
speedily reappear. There is something so mag- 
netic in her joviality that the sourest cynic 
yields to the delightful influence, and astonishes 
his lugubrious face with downright laughter. 
Mrs. Wood is one of the few artists to whom 
it is impossible to be indifferent. The moment 


6Ibid., July 3, 1858. 
7 Leman, pp. 283-284. 
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her voice is heard from the wing, the ear is 
attent, and when her saucy face appears, all 
eyes are at her service, watchful lest they miss 
the comical, or impudent, or ludicrous, or 
mock-heroic byplay, which radiates over her 
features like sunlight on a dimpled sea. Momus 
will mourn until his fair priestess shall re- 
turn.8 

Presumably Momus cheered up in 
the fall of 1863 when Mrs. Wood be- 
gan three seasons as actress-manager of 
her own Olympic Theatre (formerly 
Laura Keene’s), with a company which 
included William E. Davidge, Charles 
Wyndham, James H. Stoddart, James 
Lewis, and Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, and a 
repertory largely of farce, extravaganza, 
and_ burlesque. 

In the summer of 1866, Mrs. Wood 
returned to England, where she began 
a long and distinguished career as 
actress and manager, which was inter- 
rupted by one visit to the United States.“ 
For nine months in 1872-73, she played 
in New York and other eastern cities 
Pocahontas in John Brougham’s bur- 
lesque La Belle Sauvage, Poll in F. C. 
Burnand’s “new and original nautical 
burlesque,” Poll and Partner Joe, and 
Jenny Leatherlungs in Jenny Lind. 

Although in England Mrs. Wood was 
highly successful not only in burlesque 
but also in more realistic comedy, in 
this country she was known as a bur- 
lesque actress, and I shall confine my- 
self here to consideration of her bur- 
lesque acting. 

A good many of the burlesques in 
which Mrs. Wood shone survive in print 
—the work of such largely forgotten 
authors as John Brougham, William 
Brough, F. C. Burnand, H. J. Byron, 
J. S. Coyne, C. J. Mathews, Francis Tal- 
fourd, and W. B. Rhodes. They are 
difficult to read and even more difficult 
to describe, for perhaps no form of 
theatrical writing needs so much the 


8 Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, March 14, 
1863. 
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performer to give it life, and none suf- 
fers so much from the passage of time. 
Charles Walcot’s own description of 
his Hi-A-Wa-Tha, a part of the epilogue 
to that piece, which Mrs. Wood as 
Minnehaha addressed to the audience, 
will suggest the character of these bur- 
lesques better than any words of mine: 

Ye who love extravaganza, 

Love to laugh at all things funny, 

Love the bold anachronism. 

And the work of paste and scissors, 

And “the unities” destruction, 

Nigger airs, old glees, and catches, 

Interspersed with gems of Op’ra, 

Jokes and puns, good, bad, and so-so,— 

Come and see this mutilation, 

This disgraceful Hiawatha, 

Mongrel, doggerel Hiawatha!9 

Some burlesques stuck reasonably close 
to their avowed models, but most of 
them took only characters and some in- 
cidents from the original, letting the 
laughing eye of parody and satire wan- 
der wherever it wished. In Hi-A-Wa- 
Tha, for instance, the hero is jealous of 
Minnehaha in the manner of Othello, 
and Minnehaha, not to be outdone, goes 
momentarily mad in outrageous parody 
of Ophelia. Language was tortured to 
produce not only the rhymes (the di- 
alogue was in rhymed couplets), but 
also a steady stream of puns. And anach- 
ronism provided the mechanism for joke 
after joke. In Brougham’s La Belle 
Sauvage, Pocahontas, Powhatan, John 
Smith, and John Rolfe not only bur- 
lesque the events of early Virginia his- 
tory but also satirize such contemporary 
matters as Tammany politics and graft, 
high taxes, education for women, 
women’s rights, the use of tobacco, and 
the wildly fluctuating price of stock in 
the Erie railroad—all in doggerel spoken 
verse, in song, and in simple but en- 
ergetic dance. 
What was the nature of the acting 


9Hi-A-Wa-Tha: or Ardent Spirits and 


Laughing Waters (New York, 1856). 
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which enabled Mrs. Wood and others 
to make these comic potpourri, these 
grab-bags of parody and satire a delight 
not only to the general audience but to 
sophisticated theatre-goers in the 1860's 
and ’70’s? 

One of its qualities surely was a 
highly developed sense of the absurd. 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, herself a first-rate 
comic actress, said “the fun simply 
bubbled up in’ Mrs. Wood.° William 
Winter described her as the “incarna- 
tion of frolic.” These comments sug- 
gest not only a strong sense of the comic 
but also more than ordinary vitality. A 
reviewer in the London Daily News 
noted Mrs. Wood's “never-flagging 
vivacity,”!* and J. H. Barnes, who acted 
with her in America, observed with ad- 
miration: “How many a bad scene she 
has made to appear good by her dash- 
ing and hearty handling of it.”’2% 

Her acting took the audience into her 
confidence. I have already quoted “Bay- 
ard” on her “comical or impudent, or 
ludicrous, or mock-heroic byplay.” Kate 
Reignolds-Winslow, who acted with 
Mrs. Wood, noted her “direct approach 
to her audience, . . . each individual in 
it felt taken into the confidence of her 
brilliant byplay, winged by the arrows 
of her magnificent eyes.”4 

Mrs. Wood was able to give the effect 
of skating on thin ice, of being just 
on the verge of uttering something very 
naughty. Mrs. Reignolds-Winslow speaks 
of her “innocent impudence and saucy 
effrontery which made you catch your 
breath for fear of what might come— 


10 The Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert 
ed. by Charlotte M. Martin (New York, 1901), 
p- 78. : 

11 Winter, p. 251. 

12 October 17, 1870, quoted from The Dra- 
matic List, Charles E. Pascoe, ed. (London, 
1880). 

13 J, H. Barnes, Forty Years on the Stage 
(New York, 1915), p. 40. 

14 Catherine Mary Reignolds-Winslow, Yester- 
days with Actors (Boston, 1887), p. 116. 
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but never did!’’*® Perhaps nothing really 
naughty came from her lips—playwrit- 
ing being what it was—but she certainly 
performed actions which were very far 
from ladylike. The author of the long 
appreciation of Mrs. Woods in the 
London Times after her death in 1915 
said she was one of the few actresses who 
could be extravagant without being ab- 
surd and vulgar without being of- 
fensive.?® 

Although the evidence on this last 
point is indirect, I suspect that Mrs. 
Wood was capable also of the extreme 
earnestness which is probably character- 
istic of the best comic acting wherever 
it is found. Late in her career she played 
Mrs. Malaprop in a revival of The 
Rivals at the Court Theatre in London, 
and Bernard Shaw commented: ‘Mrs. 
John Wood's sincerity and the genuine 
comic effect it produced ought to have 
convinced the rest of the cast that her 
policy of never laughing at herself or 
at Sheridan . . . was the right policy.”?7 

William Winter describes vividly the 
special application of this quality in 
burlesque when he comments on Ada 
Rehan’s performance of Tilburina in 
The Critic. Miss Rehan, he writes, 
“maintained an air of intense earnest- 
ness amounting to positive solemnity; 
she was seemingly both passionate and 
pathetic . . . she uttered the bombastic 
nonsense of Tilburina’s inflated speeches 
with profound and fervid sincerity. Her 
quick lapses from the tragic manner to 
that of petulant impatience and com- 
monplace colloquy had an irresistible 
effect . . . of truth and involuntary 
humor. . . . That is the true way to play 
burlesque.”18 


15 Ibid., pp. 115-116. 

16 The Times (London), obituary, January 
14, 1915. 

17 Bernard Shaw, Our Theatre in the Nineties 
(London, 1932), I, 255. 

18 William Winter, Ada Rehan (New York, 
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A little more than twenty years ago, 
Louis Jouvet, astute French actor and 
director, a man of the theatre who spent 
much of his distinguished career dis- 
covering the secrets of Moliére, said: 
“We no longer understand Moliére as 
he should be understood, or love him 
as he should be loved. It is for the 
actor ... to find once again the springs 
that gave life and movement to the cre- 
ations of his genius. To know him 
rightly is to serve him, as the actor 
serves him .. . to be one with him on 
the stage.” Elsewhere in the same essay, 
Jouvet expressed his belief that Moliére, 
in his thinking and feeling, and in his 
overall activity as a remarkably ver- 
satile man of the theatre was above all 
else an actor. Such comments suggest an 
imaginative, workable way for a director 
and his actors to prepare themselves for 
producing Moliére. 

The usual and most effective prepara- 
tion for producing any of Moliére’s 
plays is to discover and master as much 
as possible about his attitudes toward 
his materials, hig methods for construct- 
ing his plays afd characters, and the 
manner in which he produced his work 
for seventeenth-century French audi- 
ences. Such crucial considerations can 
best be understood, perhaps, if the di- 


David S. Hawes is Assistant Professor of Speech 
and Theatre at Indiana University. 

1Louis Jouvet, “Moliére,” Theatre Arts 
Monthly, XXI (September, 1937), 698. 
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rector and, with his help, the actors 
imaginatively reconstruct Moliére’s di- 
verse creative activities as he wrote plays 
for his own company of actors, in which 
he was chief actor, and as he taught his 
players how to communicate his ideas to 
an audience. Although such a task is 
only one of many difficult activities en- 
tailed in producing Moliére for a mod- 
ern audience, it is probably the initial 
and essential job which must be done to 
assure a provocative adventure in learn- 
ing for all concerned. The problem, 
then, is this: How can the director and 
actor recreate for themselves the the- 
atrical world of Moliére, the playwright- 
actor-director at work, so that the actor 
begins to feel that he can “be one with 
Moliére on the stage”? 

The plan proposed here to achieve 
such an objective is based on the assump- 
tion that most, or many, directors and 
actors who contemplate producing 
Moliére will have had little or no ex- 
perience in presenting period plays. 
Some of the actors, indeed, may not 
know Moliére’s plays at all. In such a 
situation directors, seeing the 
long, hazardous trail stretching from 
ignorance to knowledge, despair and 
give up. (And perhaps turn to an easy, 
imitative production of the latest Broad- 
way hit.) The director who accepts the 
challenge of producing Moliére, because 
of the abundant possibilities for sub- 
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stantial learning, doubtless will be aware 
of the difficulties involved and will 
schedule at least two or three extra 
weeks for preparation, perhaps more. 
The following plan will be in operation, 
therefore, for about a three-week stretch 
of time preceding the actual rehearsal 
period scheduled for any play by 
Moliére. 

As the central activity in the plan, 
the director and actors would study and 
discuss and use in many ways as acting 
exercises, three closely-related creations 
of Moliére which reveal with startling 
clarity various facets of his genius. The 
three dramatic pieces are The School 
for Wives (L’Ecole des femmes) (Dec., 
1662); The Critique of the School for 
Wives (La Critique de Uécole des 
femmes) (June, 1663); and The Im- 
promptu of Versailles (L’Impromptu de 
Versailles) (Oct., 1663).2 The interrela- 
tionships of the three pieces would be a 
central consideration for the director 
and his actors. At the same time, The 
School for Wives would serve chiefly as 
a means of understanding Moliére’s play- 
writing techniques as he arranged his 
plays as a whole, and as he constructed 
characters; The Critique of the School 
for Wives as a revelation of his attitudes 
and intentions as a comic playwright; 
and The Impromptu of Versailles would 
be used for what might be called a dem- 
onstration of Moliére’s purposes and 
techniques as a director and actor. 


To explain the plan further, certain 
information about these three dramatic 
pieces must be revived. The School for 
Wives was Moliére’s first five-act comedy 
in verse. The comic protagonist of the 
play is Arnolphe, a character Moliére 


2 These three dramatic pieces, expertly 
translated by Morris Bishop, are available in 
an inexpensive Modern Library College Edi- 
tion: Eight Plays by Moliére (New York, 1957). 
All quotations from plays used in this article 
will be from these translations by Bishop. 
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created for his own acting. As a jealous 
guardian, Arnolphe, by maxims and 
rules, attempts to isolate Agnes, his 
charming young ward, from the world. 
But the natural and normal inclina- 
tions and the native intelligence of the 
innocent Agnes break the barriers which 
Arnolphe has erected contrary to na- 
ture and common sense. In the end 
Agnes repudiates Arnolphe’s ludicrous 
avowals of love and marries the young 
and handsome Horace. 


A study of this play as a whole, and 
especially the schematic arrangement of 
characters the composition of 
Arnolphe as a comic protagonist, yields 
much about Moliére’s attitudes as a 
playwright toward the materials that 
lay about him in seventeenth-century 
Paris; and we can learn much about his 
craftsmanship in constructing plays and 
characters. Indeed, many of the essential 
ingredients used in all the plays that 
followed, between 1662 and Moliére’s 
death in 1673, can be discovered in this 
play. 

The School for Wives was popular 
with the public, but its innovations, its 
merits and its shortcomings aroused 
much discussion and criticism. Among 
other things, the play was called im- 
moral because it seemed to denounce 
the law that gave guardians absolute au- 
thority over minors. So six months later, 
in June, 1662, Moliére made_ public 
reply to his detractors through The 
Critique of the School for Wives. This 
is a satiric discussion of the play ar- 
ranged as a dramatic sketch which 
Moliére boldly presented as an after- 
piece for each presentation of The 
School for Wives. Chief among the seven 
personages in the piece are Climéne, 
who loudly voices the moral criticisms 
of the play, Dorante who indirectly 
speaks for Moliére, and Lysidas who 
expresses the literary criticisms of the 
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play. As would be expected, in the sketch 
Moliére played the part of his worst 
detractor, Lysidas, who declares he is 
prepared “to indicate a hundred evident 
faults” in The School for Wives. 

Since The Critique is primarily a con- 
versation piece, as a practice exercise 
for the actors it can be done very ef- 
fectively as a reading. Focus would fall 
on ideas about dramatic theory and crit- 
icism since the sketch contains Moliére’s 
clearest statements about his attitudes, 
his aims, his methods as a comic play- 
wright. Such comments as these are made 
by various characters: 

I shall be careful not to take 


All these ridiculous 
. are public 


Uranie: 
offense at any thing... . 
exaggerations we see on the stage. . 
mirrors, and we should never admit that we 
see ourselves in them; and if we take offense 
at reproof, we are making a public confession 
of our faults, 
and 
Dorante: . 
do, to escape criticism, is to say reasonable 
things in good style. But in the lighter plays 
you have to amuse. And it’s a strange 
enterprise, to make honest folk laugh. 
and 
Dorante: . . . I should like to know if the great 
rule of all rules is not merely to give pleasure, 
and if a play which attained this end has not 
taken the right course. . . . Let us confidently 
enjoy those works which actually grip us and 
touch our hearts... . 


. . In serious plays, all you need to 


The Critique of the School for Wives, 
as might be expected, aroused fresh 
criticism of Moliére, especially from a 
rival company of actors at the Hotel de 
Bourgogne. As a result, Moliére, in Oc- 
tober, 1663, at a command performance 
before Louis XIV at Versailles presented 
as an afterpiece to Don Garcte de Na- 
varre, what has been called The Im- 
promptu of Versailles. 

Purporting to be a last-minute re- 
hearsal of an entertainment for the King, 
this dramatic piece shows Moliére in 
action as actor-director and, in a sense, 
as playwright. The device of showing 
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his troupe in rehearsal under his di- 

rection gave Moliére a chance to im- 

itate and parody what Morris Bishop 

calls the “bellowing bombast” of actors 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne. At the same 
time, we hear Moliére admonish his 
actors to be more “natural’’—‘to read 
the lines in the most natural manner 
possible.” For example, to the actor por- 
traying a “sensible courtier,’ he says: 

“Keep a calm demeanor and a natural 

tone of voice, and . . . use as few ges- 

tures as possible.” And to the whole 

company, sounding remarkably like a 

teacher-director of today, he says: “So 

all of you, try to get inside the parts 
you’re playing, and imagine that you 
are really what you are representing.” 

In addition, while nimbly tossing out 
such suggestions about how the actors 
should portray his characters, Molieére 
holds up to view a number of satiric 
ideas he later developed into plays. And 
he also defined once again his aims as 
a playwright. The startling and de- 
lightful way in which Moliére comes 
alive in his multiple capacity as actor- 
director-playwright can be demonstrated 
by quoting from the piece. 

Moliére personates a squeaky Marquis 
in a scene with Brecourt, an actor in 
the troupe who interprets a Chevalier. 
As the scene develops, Moliére suddenly 
drops his function as an actor, and as- 
suming his responsibility as director 
demonstrates for the benefit of Brecourt 
(and the whole company) how to inter- 
pret his script: 

Moliére: Good. But tell Chevalier, don’t 
you think your Moliére has written himself 
out, and he won't find any further subject 
matter— 

Brécourt: No further subject matter? Ah, my 
good Marquis, we will always furnish him 
with plenty of subject matter; and we will 
hardly be persuaded to reform ourselves by 
all he says and writes. 

Moliére: (resuming his own character): Wait a 
minute. You must emphasize that whole pas- 
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sage more. Listen to me do it. “He won't 
find any further subject matter . . . No 
further subject matter? Ah, my good Mar- 
quis, we will always furnish him with plenty 
of subject matter; and we will hardly be 
persuaded to reform ourselves by all he says 
and writes. Do you think he has exhausted 
all human follies in his plays? Even staying in 
court circles, hasn’t he a score of characters 
he hasn’t touched on? Hasn’t he, for exam- 
ple, those who protest the warmest friendship 
on earth, and then, as soon as their backs are 
turned, follow fashion by tearing each other 
to ribbons? Hasn’t he the excessive praisers 
and applauders, those insipid flatterers who 
lay on their commendation with a trowel, 
and whose compliments have a sickly sweet- 
ness which revolts the listeners?3 . And 
hasn’t he those who caress everyone alike, 
who bestow their civilities equally on all 
sides, and who greet everyone they see with 
the same embraces and protestations of 
friendship: ‘Monsieur, I am your very hum- 
ble servant.—Monsieur, I am utterly at your 
service—Consider me your most devoted, 
dear boy... .. J Ah, monsieur, I didn’t see you! 
Do, please, ask me any service! Be assured 
that I am totally given to your interests. 
You are the man I revere most on earth... . 
I am your servant, sir—And I am your most 
humble and obedient.’ No, no, Marquis, 
Moliére will always have more subjects than 
he can use; and what he has treated so far is 
trifling in comparison with his opportun- 
ities.” . . . Now that’s about how the speech 
should be delivered. 
Brécourt: That's all I need. 


The unusual significance of The Im- 
promptu of Versailles for anyone at- 
tempting to understand Moliére as actor 
and director, as well as playwright, 
seems evident. By working up a variety 
of acting exercises suggested by The Im- 
promptu, the director and his actors 
should begin to comprehend keenly cer- 
tain central qualities in Moliére’s plays, 
and much about how he and his com- 
pany may have presented them: the ro- 
bust vitality of the writing; the nimble- 
ness in speech and physical action re- 


8 This is a central quality in Orante, a 
character Moliére later developed for The Mis- 
anthrope (1666). 
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quired of the actors; the overall direct, 
seemingly impromptu, presentational 
quality of the playing—an open, crisp, 
wide-ranging, varied, mind-to-mind and 
heart-to-heart communication with an 
audience. The group may even begin to 
feel that they can be Moliére’s company 
in rehearsal of a play written especially 
for them and directed by the playwright. 

As a part of this preliminary training, 
perhaps as they are working with The 
Impromptu, the actors should become 
familiar with the chief characteristics of 
seventeenth-century French music and 
dance, since Moliére actually used music 
and dance as a part of many of his 
plays. Furthermore, to learn to dance 
the courante, for example, will give the 
actor many ideas about how to interpret 
Moliére’s characters by visual means, 
and may suggest a believable way to 
achieve an overall precise pattern of 
external action. 

And as a further supplement to work- 
ing with the materials in The School, 
The Critique, and The Impromptu, the 
actor needs help on how to recognize 
and use some of the comic devices that 
Moliére often employs in his plays: 
repetition for comic effect; mistaken 
identity; sudden comic reversals; the 
big word. Certainly for such knowledge 
to be truly meaningful the actor needs 
training in executing the intricate and 
precise design of stage business that 
Moliére probably used to help present 
his comic ideas and devices. Fortunately, 
such material is readily available. Mor- 
ris Bishop, in his translation of La 
Malade imaginaire,t has incorporated, 
after careful research, what may be very 
close to the plan of stage business used 
by Moliére in the original production of 
that play. Thoughtful, precise execution 
of a few scenes from The Would-Be In- 


4 Morris Bishop, trans. and ed., The Would- 
Be Invalid (New York, 1950). 
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valid, following the stage directions re- 
corded by Bishop, should furnish the 
director and his actors with considerable 
insight regarding the visual manner of 
production as conceived by Moliére. 
Through doing a variety of prelim- 
inary acting exercises, and by making a 
careful examination of Moliére’s crafts- 
manship as a playwright, the actors 
should have learned by the time the for- 
mal rehearsal-period begins that there 
is an often-repeated arrangement of 
characters in the plays: the duped father; 
the rogue, usually from outside the fam- 
ily, who makes a fool of the father; the 
daughter and her suitor; the common- 
sense character, most often a saucy serv- 
ant; the man of reason (the raisonneur). 
The arrangement of such characters, 
and some of their qualities, will of 
course suggest their derivation from 
Roman farce and commedia dell’ arte. 
And the actor should diligently ex- 
plore these sources that Moliére used so 
imaginatively. But the actor must also 
guard against settling too early for a 
narrow concept of character in which 
he projects too exclusively the fixed 
qualities, the stock traits, of Pantalone, 
Dottore, Capitano, Harlequin, Colum- 
bine, and the others. For in most in- 
stances the material drawn from such 
sources by Moliére is vestigial in his 
characters, not central. It is more im- 
portant, the actor will soon realize, to 
discover and reveal to an audience the 
special individualizing traits that con- 
nect characters with Moliére’s partic- 
ular society; and to reveal the qualities 
in Moliére’s characters that are persist- 
ent and durable in human nature as 
understood today. As Martin Turnell 
has said, Moliére’s “starting point is al- 
ways the individual man or woman, al- 
though his characters are all represent- 
ative, are all rooted in the society of 
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their time. .”> Understanding this, 
actors can begin to see Moliére’s char- 
acters as “composed in two layers. The 
first consists of the peculiarities which 
make them ridiculous, the second of 
the authentic human material. . . . At 
certain moments in the play, the first 
layer bursts apart and reveals the sec- 
ond.’’® In other words, all the actors 
must learn to present some measure of 
the ridiculous: the young lovers and the 
raisonneur, as well as the fool and the 
rogue. And yet the fool is not all fool, 
nor is the rogue all rogue. 

The clues for fully revealing Moliére’s 
characters are all within each play, but 
sometimes located in surprising places. 
To discover them the actor must give 
himself to the playwright; must go 
eagerly wherever Moliére leads him. At 
first this may seem to force renunciation 
of many hard-learned tenets about con- 
sistency of character, probability, clear 
psychological motivation for action. But 
soon the actor will perceive that Moliére 
has_ his clear methods; that fre- 
quently, for example, he suffuses his cen- 
tral comic idea in various ways through- 
out the play, rather than attempting to 
construct a progressive development of 
plot and character. His concern often 
seems to be: What next, what bright 
turn, what surprise, will hold attention 
and amuse? And so the playwriting pro- 
cedure is often in “the manner of the 
sketch in the modern musical comedy.”* 
The actor, then, can not possibly ap- 
proach a réle solely with the familiar 
criteria for realistic acting. He will re- 
alize that in Moliére’s arrangement of 
episodes, or dramatic units, “the dis- 


own 


5 Martin Turnell, The Classical Moment 
(London, n.d.), p. 53. 

6 Paul Bourget, Oeuvres completes: II. 
Critique, études et portraits (Paris, 1900), p. 
271. Quoted by Martin Turnell in The Classi- 
cal Moment, p. 57. 

7W. G. Moore, Moliére: A New Criticism 
(Oxford, 1949), p. ‘130. 
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tinctive feature is seen to be neither 
realism nor unreality, but a constant 
veering from one to another. Within a 
scene the tone will change from banter 
to serious discussion. The actors behave 
naturally in unnatural situations; the 
keynote is variety.”® 


Once the director and actors learn to 
go with full conviction wherever 
Moliére leads, they begin to penetrate 
the secrets of his genius. They will come 
to understand that ‘what matters in 
[ Moliére’s] work is the graceful humor, 
the tenderness, and the incomparable 
mixture of charm and reason by which 
he still touches us in spite of the dry- 
ness of our minds.”’® 


To produce Moliére so that he once 
again speaks with his old “charm and 
reason” to a present-day audience is 
certainly one of the most exciting and 
meaningful teaching-learning  experi- 
ences possible for a director and_ his 
actors. This is affirmed by production 
which reveal that Moliére’s 


records 


8 Ibid., p. 130. 
9 Jouvet, p. 694. 
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popularity is second only to Shakes- 
peare’s in the presentation of so-called 
classical plays on college and university 
stages. (J. M. Synge, more than half a 
century ago, said that the best plays of 
Moliére could “no more go out of 
fashion than the blackberries on the 
hedges.’’) 

Considering such a durable desire to 
keep alive Moliére’s art, ideas which 
may help to produce thoughtful and de- 
lightful performances of his plays 
should be shared. The plan suggested 
here as a preparation for production 
proposes that the director and his actors 
work with the playwright’s materials, 
particularly The School for Wives, The 
Critique of the School for Wives, and 
The Impromptu of Versailles, in such a 
way that Moliére playwright-actor- 
director seems to help plan and then 
share the whole experience, and the 
actor thereby assimilates special under- 
standing about how to perform his 
central task of discovering, and reveal- 
ing to an audience, the “springs that 
gave life and movement to the creations” 
of Moliére’s genius. 
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A REHEARSAL WITH JEAN RENOIR 


VIRGINIA MAYNARD 


One of the first things the visitor to 
the rehearsal notices is the pleasant and 
relaxed atmosphere, the absence of 
tension or strain. Jean Renoir, charm- 
ing and agreeable, sits casually chatting 
with the students or with Bob Goldsby 
of the Department of Dramatic Art, 
who is assisting him on the production; 
laughs appreciatively at the impromptu 
antics of the young song and dance man 
who plays the janitor in his production; 
rises with continental courtliness to greet 
the feminine members of the cast as 
they wander in. “Please sit here, 
Madame,” he says, bowing to the visitor 
and indicating the Victorian love seat 
which has been placed for his use be- 
fore the rough “stage” of the rehearsal 
hall. “I’m sure it will be much more 
comfortable than those hard chairs, and 
there is quite enough room for both of 
us, you will see.” 


The student-actors familiarize them- 
selves with the embryo “set”—the dress- 
ing room of a French actress, Carola, 
and the adjoining hallway, back-stage 
of a theater. There is a massive Georg- 
ian dressing table for Carola on stage 


Jean Renoir spent the second semester 1959-60 
at the University of California, Berkeley, as 
Regents’ Professor of English and Dramatic 
Art. One of his projects there was the produc- 
tion of the world premiere of his play, Carola, 
with a student cast. Virginia Maynard is a 
free-lance writer who is currently working 
under a Ford Foundation grant exploring vari- 
ous aspects of regional theatre. 


left, a chaise lounge stage right, a 
French chair downstage center; flats to 
indicate the rear wall, spaces for door- 
ways and windows. 


“This is the first time we have had 
any props to work with,” Renoir says 
as he sits down. “Not that they are es- 
sential at this point, but Larry, our stu- 
dent stage manager, has found them, 
and they will be convenient perhaps in 
making a frame for our play. I always 
like to begin by neglecting entirely the 
technical problems and concentrating 
on the expression of character. So far, 
we have been blocking scenes roughly as 
we read throdgh the lines, and letting 
the actors find the meanings of their 
parts. Up to now, I have been here 
mostly as author, helping the actors as 
best I could to understand what I have 
tried to say in this play. Perhaps tonight 
I shall be a little more the director.” 

The twenty-year-old girl who is play- 
ing Carola tries out the revolving chair 
before her stage dressing table, testing 
it in various positions as she looks into 
the mirror, then out at the imaginary 
audience. 

“How is it, Deneen?” he calls out. 
She smiles, and nods excitedly. 

“A very talented girl,” he says to 
me, “most sensitive and very capable 
for one so young. It is a hard part she is 
playing, an embittered thirty-year-old 
woman of the world. But good acting is 
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certainly not chiefly a matter of age and 
experience.” 

He anticipates my next question. “I 
must say,” he continues, “that I have 
not found it necessary to change my 
method at all because the actors are 
students and amateurs rather than pro- 
fessionals. Of course, I have worked 
with nonprofessionals many times in 
my life before, both on the stage and 
screen. But my thought in this project 
is to help the students understand the 
professional approach to directing and 
acting, and so I continue to work as I 
always have. My approach, I may say, 
is perhaps not the usual approach to 
the direction of acting, but is the result 
of certain beliefs of my own, in work- 
ing for a certain style in show business.” 

Despite his relaxed manner, Renoir is 
very much aware of the time; and 
promptly at seven-thirty, when the last 
actor has made his appearance, he rises 
and signals for quiet. 

“O.K.,” he says, “we begin. And now 
that I know you all a little better, | 
want to try something new-—which is 
to throw you right into the situation. 
Tonight we go fishing. [The director 
of The River, who has included rivers 
in so many of his pictures both for their 
symbolic and pictoral values, has many 
such figures of speech.] And I may say, 
I hope, I think, we catch quite a bit of 
fish.” 

The stage manager calls places; the 
first act begins. The actors of the play- 
within-a-play enter the stage dressing 
room. There is Carola, her maid or 
dresser, a young actress, and an old 
actor. Renoir watches intently. Sud- 
denly he stands up. 

“Excuse me,” he says, “I’m very sorry 
to interrupt you so soon when you are 
doing so well, but there are some things 
that perhaps we can do a little bit bet- 
ter. It was very good, but the opening 
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is very important, and to me it’s per- 
haps easier to fix little things from the 
beginning. All the audience is sitting 
out here wondering who are_ those 
people. I don’t think we have told them 
sufficiently yet.” 

He turns to the boy who is playing 
the old actor. “Who are you, sir?” 

The boy looks surprised. He holds 
up a pair of fuzzy slippers, a dilapidated 
shawl. “Why—I’m Parmentier, the old 
actor.” 

“But you cannot tell me that if I am 
sitting in the audience watching the 
play. Perhaps you should put down the 
shawl and slippers until you can tell 
me who you are without them. Your 
first line must establish your character. 
I believe you are right, what you do 
with it, but I believe we should think 
about it more. From the very first line 
people are going to say ‘Who is this old 
man—what is he doing in this play?’ 
The weak voice—the gestures—what you 
do now is very good, and I believe it 
will work the way you do it. But per- 
haps we could do more. This is an old 
man who is very nasty, very vicious, en- 
tirely self-centered. We must try to 
establish this from the first. I am not 
going to tell you how. I believe you will 
find a way. Try in any case.” 

The boy nods, looks thoughtful, and 
goes back to the entrance, practicing 
his part soundlessly. Renoir turns to the 
very young girl. “And Josette. You have 
not many lines so we must make each 
one count. We have a line in our play, 
‘There are no small parts, only small 
actors.’ Remember that. Your part is as 
important as any in the show. You have 
a function in this play. You are a Cas- 
sandra-type character, a chorus, the 
voice of France, angry and hostile at 
the occupation of the Germans; bitter, 
hating the Germans. Every part is a 
synopsis of something, and you are a 
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synopsis of these things. In every line 
you say. I know you can do it.” 


He turns to Carola. “You are the 
queen. The way you walk into the room, 
the way you sit down, the way you say 
your lines—everything must mean ‘I 
am the queen and I know it.’ I have 
been asking you to read your lines the 
way you would in everyday life. Now I 
want you to add something: a kind of 
elegance which affects to be cold even 
when you are emotionally involved. You 
must guard against too much emotional- 
ism in these scenes and save your emo- 
tion for later in the play, when you 
must show it. Now you are cold in the 
manner of a lady of English high so- 
ciety, who is afraid to say what she 
thinks or show a ‘vulgar’ display of emo- 
tion. This will not only add to your 
character at this point but will make a 
nice foil for your maid, who is always 
herself—Mireille goes overboard about 
everything—while Carola is wearing a 
mask over her real feelings.” 

The young actors chatter excitedly 
about these new concepts of their parts. 
Someone asks eagerly, “Can we do it 
again?” 

Renoir smiles. “Yes, we will do it 
again, probably many many times be- 
fore we have it just as we like it. We 
will no doubt make many wrong starts 
and have to begin again. Excuse me if 
I am.so severe now, but the reason that 
I am so much insisting at this point is 
that I believe that if you once start 
being the character, you will know what 
this character would do in specific sit- 
uations. Now let’s go through it again.” 


They repeat the scene, with such good 
effect that Renoir does not interrupt 
them until sometime after the entrance 
of a new character—the theater man- 
ager in the play. This Campan goes 
through a complicated scene with Car- 
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ola, at the end of which Renoir calls a 
halt. 

“Excuse me, but I would like to work 
on this scene for a while. It is very dif- 
ficult, and I think perhaps we should 
give it some time. It is not that you are 
not doing very well—indeed you are, 
for so soon in rehearsals—but this is a 
little habit of mine with which you will 
no doubt become soon familiar. Some- 
times I see a little scene like this, some- 
times it is only a line, that seems to me 
to be like a key which could open the 
understanding of the actor to all the 
lines of his part. This is such a scene. 
If we try too much tonight we will be 
like tourists taking a trip to Europe who 
see everything, and yet see nothing; it 
would be better to stay one month in 
the same place and learn to know it. 
We must not be like tourists in this 
play and just look the situation over. 
Better to stay with this one small scene 
until we know it thoroughly. So let’s 
go over it again. Sid [to the young man 
playing the theater manager], perhaps 
you are trying too hard to get the 
‘frustrated actor’ feeling into your part. 
Your interpretation is correct—Campan 
doubtless does have a poetic inspiration 
at this point—but the way you do it 
doesn’t quite come off. If you begin 
again in an absolutely casual manner, 
perhaps we can find where to go.” 


Sid explains that it was his idea that 
the “ham” in Campan was beginning 
to show in this situation. 


“Perhaps it is,” says Renoir, “but let’s 
do it without the ham. And this time 
not so fast. It’s like swallowing a meal 
—you have to make it your own. You 
cannot swallow it whole.” 

Sid tries the scene again in a more 
restrained manner. They go through it 
several times. 

“Much better,” says Renoir. “Now we 
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have the bread and butter, perhaps we 
can afford a little ham.” 

Sid tries again, with, someone sug- 
gests, just a trifle too much ham. But 
Renoir is pleased. “Of course the whole 
thing is too obvious now, but let the 
man think. He’s diving in. When we 
decide to dive into cold water we do it 
with both feet. And we usually come 
out all right.” 

They go through the scene again, this 
time with better results. There is one 
line Renoir doesn’t like. “But I never 
like to show an actor how to say a line 
if I can help it,” he remarks. “If I 


” 


must, I wait until I know the actor well 
enough so that I can imitate him—in 
other words, say it with his personality 
applied to my understanding of the 


character or situation. Even then I 
would hesitate to indicate the feeling 
with which it is said. The feeling, I 
think, is the actor’s own private affair. 
This scene is very difficult,” Renoir 
continues, “but I think when Sid gets 
to the bottom of the meaning of the 
words he will have it. To me, good act- 
ing is so much a matter of understand- 
ing every syllable of the lines, and find- 
ing the right mood in which to say 
them.” 

He allows the act to go on for some 
time, then interrupts again. “Excuse 
me, I hate to interrupt you when you 
are doing so well. But now that you are 
getting the feel of the parts, there is a 
little something else I would like to 
add. I have the feeling that you are all 
doing your own parts very well, but 
that you are not paying enough atten- 
tion to the other characters on the stage 
with you. You are acting, but not in- 
teracting. And after all it is human 
contact—the relation of one human 
being to another—that is the life of 
the show. Of course, it is very early in 
the play to start this perhaps—when 
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you are not quite certain of your own 
roles—but I would like you to try in 
this little scene we have just finished. 

“When Campan asks Carola to have 
a ‘little chat’ with General Von Clodius 
—to keep the theater from closing— 
Carola reacts to him verbally . . . she 
knows what this ‘little chat’ means. But 
there are two other women in the room 
who also know what it means, and who 
sympathize with Carola. They must re- 
act silently to this ‘little chat.’ I would 
like to feel that all three women stand 
together against Campan, present a 
united front against him. That is not 
so easy to do, Mireille and Josette, as 
if you had a line—perhaps you will find 
a look, a gesture, a motion of the body 
which will convey your feeling. But re- 
member that you are never isolated. 
People in the play are never alone. 
Around each character is the life of the 
play, and it is only when we feel this 
sense of life, of a group of people act- 
ing together, interacting in human con- 
tact—it is only then that we have great 
moments in the theater. I ask you to 
think about this now, while we have a 
five minute break to stretch ourselves 
and perhaps have a drink of water.” 

Most of the students make a beeline 
for the drinking fountain or light cigar- 
ettes, but several cluster about Renoir. 
The General and Colonel Kroll of the 
Gestapo, two characters who have not 
yet made their appearance in the 
scenes being rehearsed, have questions 
about their parts. 

The young man playing the role of 
General Von Clodius says he can’t quite 
believe the General is really in love with 
Carola. 

“He is, believe me,” says Renoir. “And 
if you cannot with reason believe this, 
I advise you to act the part instinctively 
as it is written, and you will find your 
rationalization after. The General looks 
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and speaks coolly, intellectually, but in- 
side he is burning like a twenty-year-old 
boy. With his aristocratic German edu- 
cation he cannot show this at all times 
—only in his weaker moments—but the 
feeling is there, is intended to be there. 
I believe that in acting, as in any other 
art, inspiration, or instinct, is more im- 
portant than reason. The reason is there, 
but it comes after. The rationalization 
for making a film, writing a piece of 
music, comes after the fact, not before. 
I believe this very strongly. Act your 
general,” Renoir counsels the young 
man, “as though he is in love with 
Carola, and you will find your general 
in love with her. Believe me.” 

Now “Colonel Kroll” brings up his 
question: he cannot quite believe in his 
Gestapo colonel, who, at the end of the 
play, gives Carola and the General a 
chance to escape, although Kroll has 
caught the two aiding in the escape of 
a French underground agent. 

“But believe me,” Renoir replies, 
“this is the character I have created. He 
is a very complex person, and I think 
I have made it clear in his character that 
he could do this. You are upset because 
this colonel is not a stereotype. All my 
life I have fought against the cliché, 
the generalization. If it is shocking, if 
it is unusual—then I am glad. Believe 
me, if I had my characters do what they 
were ‘supposed’ to do I would be a very 
rich man. I would have five Cadillacs 
in my garage.” 

Someone else wants to know how 
Renoir’s method differs from that of 
Stanislavsky. Renoir considers: 

“I believe that I differ from Stan- 
islavsky mainly because I am not a 
Russian.” 

Everyone laughs. 

“No,” he goes on, “I am quite serious. 
What I am trying, of course, is the Stan- 
islavsky method of identification. But I 
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am never able to forget that there is a 
world around me—that around this plot, 
this play, life is going on. Stanislavsky 
played in a world limited by the play— 
by the story. Outside of this world there 
was nothing. I believe this is why Stan- 
islavsky’s direction was so magnificent: 
his actors were entirely involved in the 
life of the play, no longer in lives of 
their own. 

“It is a basic difference in a matter of 
approach, and in a philosophy of life, 
in fundamental beliefs. I am perhaps 
too much of a humanist to be so spe- 
cialized. My work is always connected 
with the outside world. I cannot forget 
—now, for instance—that you are a 
student with exams to study for, that 
this boy perhaps has personal problems, 
that this girl may not be able to come 
to all the rehearsals and so become as 
perfect in her part as I could wish, and 
so on. I cannot be ruthless with other 
human beings. I cannot ignore their 
right to be considered by me. It is per- 
haps—very roughly—just the belief in 
democracy rather than tyranny, the be- 
lief in the other fellow’s rights, even if 
they seem to intrude on my own. 

“This play, Carola, illustrates what I 
am trying to say. It is about a girl who 
tries to shut out the outside world, to 
pretend that the German occupation of 
France does not concern her, to rid her- 
self of all unpleasant real-life situations 
by living only for her art. She cannot 
do it. The real world intrudes upon her 
in the person of Henri, the French agent; 
in the person of the German general; 
in the stories about Jews, the crimes of 
the Gestapo—until she can no longer 
ignore it. 

“I can no more ignore the outside 
world,” continues Renoir, “than can 
Carola in my play; and so of course my 
approach to directing differs from Stan- 
islavsky’s accordingly. I compromise all 
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the time. But, strangely enough, I be- 
lieve that it is by compromise that I 
get good results. That is, good results 
for me. . . since, to me, the good result 
is not a perfect achievement, but to get 
out of a play or a film or an actor a 
little bit of real humanity rather than 
a perfect performance. To me, that’s 
sufficient. 

“But here are our actors all ready to 
go again, and we must not keep them 
waiting. There’s just one little part I 
want to do over again.” 

He turns to the stage: “O.K., let’s 
start with the scene where Campan is 
telling Carola he wants her to have a 
‘little chat’ with the general—top of 
page seventeen; and don’t forget your 
interacting bits, Mireille... Josette...” 

They run through the scene. 

“Excellent, excellent,” cries Renoir, 
“I had the feeling that time of a room- 
ful of people really talking to each 
other, understanding each other, inter- 
acting. Now, let’s do it again, and, 
Deneen—when you come to the part 
where Campan tells you the name of 
the general you’re to see, I want you 
to act as though you'd just seen a ghost. 
Turn around in your chair when he 
says ‘General Von Clodius’ and look at 
Campan as though you were in a castle 
in Scotland and there was a ghost. Then, 
after a moment, repeat ‘General Von 
Clodius’ in a voice that will tell us all 
you are feeling. Can you do it, Deneen?”’ 

They begin. But when they arrive at 
the place where Carola is to say “Gen- 
eral. Von Clodius” the actress is silent. 
Everything stops. 

“Well?” prompts Renoir. 


Von Clodius? 


ace 


General 


“IT can’t,” says Carola. 

“Oh, come,” says Renoir. “You can. 
Of course you can.” 

Still she sits silent, a strange look on 
her face. She shakes her head. 
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Renoir gets up, crosses to Carola’s 
dressing table and talks to the girl in a 
low tone. The director sits down in the 
girl’s chair, turns to Campan, who re- 
peats his cue line: 

“General Von Clodius, in charge of 
all the defense installations on the whole 
Western front.” 

Renoir turns slowly in the swivel 
chair, faces Campan, makes his face 
blank with shock. “General Von Clod- 
ius” he says, in a stunned voice. 

Campan continues his lines: “What's 
the matter?” 

And Mireille asks, “You know him?” 

Now Renoir gets up, and Carola sits 
down. 

“General Von Clodius, in charge of 
all the defense installations on the whole 
Western front,” says Campan, cuing 
Carola in once more. 

Carola turns, gives Campan a blank 
look. She opens her mouth, but no words 
come forth. 

“Well?” says Renoir. 

Carola bursts into tears. 

“T can’t—I just can’t!” 

Renoir pets her. “But of course you 
can.” 

“IT don’t think Carola would say that,” 
sobs the girl. “She would just look at 
him—and say, ‘I can’t’—and begin to 

Renoir studies her a long moment. 

“Well, let’s try it that way,” he says, 
and takes his place in the “audience.” 

They play the scene. It is very effec- 
tive—highly emotional—the first bit of 
emotion Carola has shown in the play. 

“Well, I must say that is very good,” 
says Renoir. “You’ve found something 
there that is better than the way it is 
written. Well, that’s all for tonight, boys 
and girls. Time to go home.” 

Carola comes up to Renoir, very up- 
set over her tearful outburst. 

“Well, you were right,” says Renoir, 
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“and believe me, don’t worry about a 
few tears—without tears I’m afraid we 
would have no play.” 

The students gather up their books 
and begin to wander off. 

“Compromises,” says Renoir. “You 
see, there is another case in which a 
compromise proved itself. For ten sec- 
onds tonight we had instead of a very 
young actress playing a part, the mani- 
festation of a real human being, the 
real Carola. 

“Oh, they don’t always work out so 
well, I'll admit,” he muses. “I’m afraid 
a great many difficulties I’ve had in my 


sides to a question. 
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profession have come from my habit of 
considering the other person, sometimes 
too much. 

“Tell me, why should I, rather than 
this girl who is playing the part, say 
how she is to do it? After all, an actor's 
instinct may be just as good as the di- 
rector’s. At any rate, I have to respect 
it.” 

As we go out the door, he shrugs his 
shoulders. “Even if I were wrong, that’s 
the way I was born, and my father was 
just exactly like that before me. And I 
prefer not to change. I’m too old to 
change, anyway, even if I wanted to.” 


Notes for Future Character Sketches left by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan: 


An irresolute arguer, to whom it is a great misfortune that there are not three 


A woman, not thinking so much of what she says as how she looks, and more 
careful of the action of her lips than of what shall come from them. 


Thomas Moore, Memoirs of the Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
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JOHN ALLEN 


Australia is only smaller than the 
United States of America by a few hun- 
dred square miles but its total popula- 
tion is only a little over ten million. 
Maps of population, rainfall, industry, 
arable land, and natural resources sug- 
gest that everything happens on the east 
and south-east coasts. Elsewhere there 
are plains (devoted to sheep and wheat) 
and desert. These areas are sparsely pop- 
ulated, and the shortage of water is 
Australia’s overriding problem. 

I was dispatched to this vast and 
curious continent by UNESCO to de- 
velop the educational drama. My first 
job was to work in the National Insti- 
tute of Dramatic Art, a_ professional 
drama school offering a two year di- 
ploma course, recently established in 
the University of New South Wales, 
which itself was only in the process of 
converting itself from an Institute of 
Technology into a University. 

The second part of my commission 
necessitated a tour of the continent— 
omitting the deserts as not being suit- 
able for theatrical production—to de- 
velop and help with educational drama. 
Thus my visit was divided between 
Sydney and the Outback, school and 
adult drama, amateur and professional. 
My work brought me into touch with 


Mr. Allen is a writer and director for BBC 
in charge of educational broadcasting. In 1959 
he conducted the workshop which preceded 
the annual meeting of CTC and also delivered 
the keynote address for the Conference. 
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drama at every level from infants and 
infant school teachers, through primary 
and secondary schools, teachers colleges 
and universities, amateur drama groups, 
and training courses for the professional 
theatre. I had to cope also in various 
ways with radio and television, and to 
a certain extent with the professional 
theatre. I came nearer than I had ever 
been before to conceiving a consistent 
pattern of drama from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Of the ability of the Australians to 
provide first-rate training for profes- 
sional actors at the National Institute 
there is little doubt. The principal worry 
is whether the students will find em- 
ployment at the end of the course. This 
problem is related to the distribution 
of the population. Something over sev- 
enty per cent of Australians live in a 
half dozen cities. In South Australia, 
which is four times as big as the United 
Kingdom, half a million people live in 
and around Adelaide and the next big- 
gest town has a population of fifteen 
thousand. The same kind of figures are 
true of Queensland which is six times 
bigger than the United Kingdom and 
four times bigger than the state of 
California. It is this kind of situation 
which makes it so difficult for large un- 
der-developed countries like Canada and 
Australia to create indigenous theatre. 


On the commercial level there are 
three theatrical managements which 
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send tours of British and American suc- 
cesses with British and American stars 
to the six or eight biggest cities. ‘There 
is the Elizabethan Theatre Trust, backed 
by federal and private funds, which 
functions as a kind of national theatre, 
presents seasons of grand opera, and 
does what it can in various ways to 
cultivate the theatrical life of the coun- 
try. In addition, there are two or three 
ad hoc professional companies in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, and slender oppor- 
tunities for professional employment in 
Hobart, Brisbane and Perth. There is 
no professional theatre of any kind at 
all in any other town or city, except for 
touring companies that are occasionally 
sent out from the capitals by the Trust 
or the Arts Council. Such companies are 
fortunate to spend three nights in a 
town; one night stands are more usual. 
Australian radio and television com- 
panies are failing to play their parts in 
creating employment for professional 
actors. Nine ‘live’ dramatic productions 
in eighteen months was the record for 
the leading commercial television sta- 
tion in Melbourne. The number of 
British and American programs being 
given seems unjustified when Australian 
actors and actresses desperately need 
what little money and publicity is avail- 
able. The whole question, however, is 
fraught with complicated economics. 


In many towns there is a most ener- 
getic amateur movement. In many cases 
the standard of performance is excel- 
lent. But these companies are facing, 
and far too often accepting, totally in- 
adequate halls and theatres. The reluc- 
tance of the companies to demand new 
premises and of the city councils to 
provide them, reflects no credit on either 
party. 

In short I saw something similar to 
what has happened in America: a lusty 
university theatre and nothing very 
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much anywhere else except in a few of 
the bigger cities. I, therefore, urged 
upon the Australians a policy of decen- 
tralization. I felt that the immediate 
necessity was the development of the- 
atrical activity in Brisbane, Adelaide, 
Hobart and Perth (I am inclined to 
exonerate Perth where a_ semi-profes- 
sional theatre is doing far from neg- 
ligible work), first, if necessary, through 
the amateurs, and then with profession- 
ally-trained workers upon the return of 
the students from the National Institute 
to their native States. I think that the 
next three years will show whether the 
Australians are going to have an indig- 
enous professional theatre of their own, 
or sink back into an unexceptional 
mediocrity. 

Now let me say something about Aus- 
tralian education. In the first place it is 
centralized within each state. There is 
little opportunity for adventurous prin- 
cipals to deviate from the curriculum. 
This practice had its origin in the pi- 
oneer days when schools were started in 
the Outback by enterprising and un- 
initiated teachers who needed all the 
help they could get. What was once an 
expedient has now become the rule. 
But even so the Departments have to 
enter into the strictest forms of agree- 
ment to ensure that small and remote 
schools have any staff at all. Once again 
it is the great distances and the tiny 
populations that cause a tremendous 
wastage in overheads: There is no as- 
surance, for example, that a young 
teacher is going to work in the kind of 
school for which he has been especially 
trained; and millions of pounds are 
spent each year in simply getting chil- 
dren to and from school in buses. 

When I was called upon to discuss 
and demonstrate the principles of the 
educational drama, it was clear to me 
that I would do better to build on what 
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already existed rather than seek to im- 
pose a number of ideas and methods 
on teachers who spoke another educa- 
tional language. I soon became aware 
of a curious paradox, namely that while 
there was considerable interest in the 
principles of the educational drama, 
the standard of work in this field was 
extremely poor. The reason for this, I 
think, is that the teachers had read of 
such new trends in education, but had 
been completely deprived of opportu- 
nities for training. I could measure 
fairly accurately the success of my ses- 
sions by the enthusiasm with which the 
teachers at the end would demand fur- 
ther in-service training. Which always 
led to the unanswerable question—who 
is to give it? , 

It did not require very much percep- 
tivity to trace this deficiency to the 
teachers colleges. Now the Australians 
are acutely, almost obsessively aware, 
of the flat harsh sounds of their native 
speech. This has led to a considerable 
emphasis upon speech in the teachers 
colleges to the complete exclusion of 
drama. And speech has been closely 
identified with phonetics which is an 
exercise of the ear rather than of the 
brain. 

In the course of my tour I visited most 
of the teachers colleges, and heard ac- 
counts of the work in those that I did 
not. There is hardly one in which any 
educational drama is being taught; and 
I include improvised and creative drama, 
the lively teaching of Shakespeare as a 
dramatist rather than as a poet, and 
imaginative methods of staging a play, 
in or outside working hours. I say there 
is ‘hardly one’ because I met some ex- 
cellent teachers and lecturers who were 
doing some fine drama with the students 
at their own level as an optional sub- 
ject, and I may have missed occasions 
when this work was spilling over into 
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the classroom situation. But in the vast 
majority of cases what I say is an under- 
statement of the truth rather than an 
exaggeration. 

There is a second reason for the de- 
fective understanding of drama among 
secondary school teachers. This is be- 
cause a large part of their training is 
given them at universities and, with the 
exception of the University of New 
South Wales, the academic authorities 
do not consider creative drama a proper 
subject for university study, even when 
the growth and education of children 
are at the end of it. 

I was thus very hard put to it, being 
always pressed for time, to convince 
teachers of the educational virtues of 
dramatic methods that would be prac- 
ticable under the somewhat rigid con- 
ditions of Australian education. For 
instance, there being almost no _ indi- 
cations whatsoever of any interest in 
creative, expressive or interpretative 
dance, I was obliged almost to omit 
from demonstrations this important 
element which lies at the very root of 
a full and comprehensive education. I 
was able to expatiate with some hope 
of success upon the manner in which 
the dramatization of a situation in his- 
tory, geography or English might help 
to clarify it, to sharpen the image, to 
arouse the imagination, to involve the 
child more fully in the scene; but when 
it came to the important matter of de- 
veloping characters and situations from 
a child’s own experience, one was up 
against the unfamiliarity of the child 
with proper creative work, a tendency 
to slickness and superficiality, and a 
deficiency in any vocabulary of expres- 
sion or resourcefulness. 

Thus it became necessary to work 
towards drama through the tested means 
of English literature, searching contin- 
ually to find what contribution drama 
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could make—and I believe it to be a 
considerable one—in arousing in chil- 
dren a willingness to read and an abil- 
ity to write. Indeed, it seems that a feel- 
ing for the vitality of language must 
begin with a willingness and a deter- 
mination to express ideas; from express- 
ing them in speech one can proceed to 
their expression in words; drama gives 
the opportunity for the creation of sit- 
uations, likely to awake children emo- 
tionally, to engage them, to create in 
them the will to express in words and 
actions, and so come to living terms 
with the living world around them. The 
climax to such a line of study is reached 
when the children are ready for the 
challenge of a major play. 


As to children’s theatres, the Austral- 
ians are not insensitive to this impor- 
tant subject. Of the few professional 
companies, most had put on a _ chil- 
dren’s play at some time or another, 
and a number of amateur companies 
were frequently enterprising in this re- 
spect. A group of private citizens in Mel- 
bourne were showing considerable en- 
terprise and taking big risks. When I left 
Australia they were about to embark 
upon a fully professional production, 
for children, of Macbeth. They stood to 
lose a very large sum of money if they 
were not supported by parents, children, 
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and the educational authorities. I did 
not form the opinion, however, that they 
had got very much farther than the 
Americans or the British in solving the 
dificult problem of repertory. Austral- 
ian children’s theatre, in short, presents 
the familiar spectacle of a small group 
of people doing their utmost to establish 
and maintain standards in the face of 
an assault from rising costs, television, 
mass advertising, and a threatened de- 
basement of popular taste. 

The educational drama, on the other 
hand, has not yet won a position to 
maintain. Education itself stands on 
trial, as in so many other countries, for 
its ability to produce a flow of scientists 
of sufficient calibre to send rockets round 
the moon. I hope, however, that Aus- 
tralians (and all of us) will come to 
realize that creativity is a necessary part 
of success. It is only by functioning in 
terms of artistic expression that a child 
can find that living contact between 
brain and matter. Misunderstandings 
arise in supposing that art is at war 
with science. Everything about them is 
different except the one thing that mat- 
ters, that they are both forms of eval- 
uating the physical work by means of 
human faculties. But to preach such a 
gospel in Australia was rather like set- 
ting out to irrigate the deserts: a dif- 
ficult undertaking. 
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For all the lamentation about the 
theatre that has been loud in the land, 
one fact—perennially overlooked by 
literary critics and academicians—is 
that there is still a theatre in which 
some people invest and many more peo- 
ple attend despite egregiously unfavora- 
ble conditions for the former and in- 
numerable disappointments for the lat- 
ter. Between them the Broadway and 
the professional part of the off-Broad- 
way enterprises manage—more by acci- 
dent than by design—to provide grati- 
fications as well as provocations even 
in dreary periods. Not for the ages, of 
course, but for the moment, and not 
with the text in most cases but with 
that total experience we call “theatre.” 
Such was the case during the last 
quarter of the 1960-61 season, the 
greater part of which drove the the- 
atre’s friends to distraction and _ its 
enemies (all men-of-letters!) to unseem- 
ly displays of glee. 

After the New Year, in the midst of 
chronic bumbling, Broadway and _ off- 
Broadway theatre (the distinction be- 
tween the two having become rather 
obscure) seemed almost to stumble 
toward a tolerable record for the per- 
sistent playgoer. To the main stem 
came Jean Kerr's bright Mary, Mary, 
Dore Schary’s dramatization The Devil’s 
Advocate, Hugh Wheeler’s Big Fish, 
Little Fish, lonesco’s Rhinoceros, and 
the two immensely effective one-man 
shows Carol Channing’s Show Girl and 
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Micheal MacLiammoir’s brilliant omni- 
bus of Oscar Wilde tidbits, The Im- 
portance of Being Oscar. And off-Broad- 
way brought the New York plavgoer 
two remarkably professional Phoenix 
Theatre revivals of The Octervon and 
Hamlet, new hour-length plays by the 
immensely promising American play- 
wright Edward Albee (The American 
Dream and The Death of Bessie Smith), 
a powerful work by another new writer 
Call Me By My Rightful Name by 
Michael Shurtleff, a play (Roots) by 
England’s newest white hope, Arnold 
Wesker, vigorous experiments in a café 
type of entertainment (such as O, 
Oysters) which has come into vogue re- 
cently, and revivals of Tagore’s Hindu 
classic King of the Dark Chamber and 
Denis Johnston’s The Moon in the Yel- 
low River, long regarded as one of the 
best of Irish plays. Add to this a return 
visit by the Comédie Frangaise, with 
an entertaining Tartuffe and a superb 
Brittanicus, and the steady playgoer 
cannot really say he has had a_ bad 
time of it in New York, even if the 
same thing cannot be said for the critic 
who must arrive at closer judgments 
and the producers for whom theatrical 
production is now egregiously risky. 
Even when disappointments are less 
catastrophic than the probable losses 
entailed by the colorful Hawaiian musi- 
cal comedy 13 Daughters by Eaton 
Magoon, Jr., by the Spewack comedy 
Once There Was a Russian that closed 
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on Broadway after one performance 
with an estimated loss of $150,000, and 
by the spottily entertaining Midgie 
Purvis that even Mary Chase as author, 
Burgess Meredith as stage director, and 
Tallulah Bankhead as star 
rescue! 


It is a truism, of course, that Broad- 
way blessings do not occur unmixed. 
In the case of the worst failures, there 
is nothing much to say, except that 
they raise questions never easy to answer 
except by those ignorant of the busi- 
ness of stage production. How could 
Julia, Jake, and Uncle Joe fail so crash- 
ingly? It was written by the experienced 
and vivacious Howard M. Teichmann 
who has displayed a deft Broadway 
hand ever since he collaborated with 
George S. Kaufman on The Solid Gold 
Cadillac. The play was based on a book 
by Oriana (Mrs. Brooks) Atkinson, 


Over at Uncle Joe’s, generally reviewed 
as a very entertaining account of an 
American couple’s adventures in Mos- 


cow. Why did the dramatization last 
only a single night? Could it really 
have been that bad? And must instant 
execution be imposed on the author, 
the producer, and the cast of a produc- 
tion against which the worst that was 
generally urged in the newspapers was 
that it was overstretched and that it 
didn’t add up to much? All I can ven- 
ture to say is that mistakes have been 
made by the very best playwrights and 
producers, and that a piece of writing 
can be one thing on the typewriter or 
published page and another thing on 
the stage. (The movement is impeded 
by the furniture, the characters become 
poorer if they don’t become richer 
when impersonated, small liberties come 
to look like outrageous contrivances, 
and the jest or funny situation that 
consumed but a moment of reading 
time becomes tiresome.) Also a quick 
closing does not necessarily make the 
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play itself worse than a production that 
manages to hold on for a while. The 
producers may have merely decided to 
accept the verdict of the press on the 
business principle of not throwing good 
money after bad, because it has become 
forbiddingly expensive to keep a show 
running unless it is a hit. The best 
answer was provided long ago by 
Brooks Atkinson himself when he told 
a National Theatre Conference audi- 
ence that the days of the “in-between” 
play (the play that cannot normally be- 
come a smash-hit on Broadway) were 
numbered. 


What confounds the producing pro- 
fession and confuses workaday review- 
ing especially is our inability to de- 
termine how potential failure miracu- 
lously translates itself into qualified or 
unqualified success. Judgment becomes 
utterly impressionistic and the words 
that recur are all the imprecise ones, 
such as “fun” and “wit.” And in cur- 
rent parlance “fun” gets bracketed with 
the adjectives “brisk” or “fast,” and 
“wit” with nothing more precise than 
“charming” and “clever.” The speed- 
contest criterion was currently most 
applicable to the moderately successful 
farce-ccomedy Come Blow Your Horn 
breathlessly written with a battery of 
gags by Neil Simon, frenetically di- 
rected by Stanley Prager, and briskly 
performed by the youthful Hal March, 
erstwhile marathon-running star of a 
TV quiz-show, and a cast headed by 
him and the amusingly bellowing Lou 
Jacobi playing an irascible pater famil- 
ias in the wax-fruit business. Hal March 
races pleasantly through the_harrass- 
ments required of him in the role of a 
33-year-old bachelor who is employed in 
the family business but cultivates the 
life of a playboy. Misunderstandings of 
no consequence multiply until the 
scapegrace son redeems himself by se- 
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curing a bride and a business account. 
In what respects Come Blow Your Horn 
surpassed other farce-comedies that did 
not survive the Times Square weather is 
hard to tell; they all had much the same 
formula. That the formula still 
“works,” a fact sealed by a pre-produc- 
tion deal with the Paramount motion 
picture company, need not fill us with 
dismay. Competence in popular theatre 
is sufficiently rare these days not to be 
taken for granted, and it may even in- 
volve enough polish to be considered 
laudable middle-brow entertainment by 
playgoers and by those journalistic 
caretakers of public taste we call “the 
reviewers.” 


“Polish” would have been presump- 
tion in Come Blow Your Horn, which 
had the integrity of its lowly aim, but 
“polish,” next to “zest,” is the term 
most suitable in describing Jean Kerr’s 
extremely successful new comedy, Mary, 
Mary. No other play of the season 
could give playgoers a better assurance 
that they could be pleasure-hunting and 
cultivated and bright at the same time. 
Starting with nothing more remarkable 
than the readiness of a divorced pub- 
lisher to marry a wealthy girl until his 
ex-wife Mary is courted by a handsome 
Hollywood actor, Mrs. Kerr embroiders 
upon her theme with every kind of 
glistening thread. Even forgone con- 
clusions, such as the ex-husband’s jeal- 
ousy and resolve to get his Mary back 
and send his fiancee packing (literally 
so, since she has been living with him), 
are generally amusing while they are 
in the making. The flip remarks gleam 
as the author’s deft hand goes on stitch- 
ing with them. The quips all but leap 
out of the plot that becomes less and 
less consequential, although there may 
not be a married woman in the audi- 
ence who isn’t waiting for it to resolve 
itself in the women’s-magazine manner 
that invariably mends broken hearts 
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and repairs matrimony. That matri- 
mony is being treated as a carefully 
guarded vested interest, with the quips 
standing guard over it like so many 
benign dragons, becomes indeed readily 
apparent as scon as the ex-wife makes 
an appearance; an! with Barbara Bel 
Geddes playing her that appearance is 
a most pleasant and reassuring one. 


At the same time, the clever author, 
who knows that “the snake had all the 
lines,” wasn’t going to make the mis- 
take of treating the public to another 
sweet and gentle heroine. Exercising 
her talent for good-natured satire Jean 
Kerr has selected for her heroine a 
young wife who has the deplorable 
habit of undermining her husband’s 
ego no less than his romantic inclina- 
tions toward her with untimely re- 
marks. With Barbara Bel Geddes play- 
ing the ambivalent role, Barry Nelson 
on the receiving end as her husband, 
and the attractive Michael Rennie as 
the ex-wife’s Hollywood suitor, Mary, 
Mary crackled along and was one 
domestic comedy that didn’t go flat. It 
went thin, which isn’t the same thing 
and didn’t prevent it from being one 
of the very few conclusive Broadway 
hits of the season. It didn’t go banal 
either; it was banal at the start but 
rapidly escaped mawkishness as the 
actors advanced to their non-existent 
goal with the support of the author’s 
verbal barrage. I couldn’t help admir- 
ing Mrs. Kerr’s pluck in carrying off 
her woman’s page tour de force so suc- 
cessfully, and I was surely doing her 
justice when I imagined her breaking 
into a knowing smile when her favora- 
ble notices came in and the lines of 
paying customers stretched out. I was 
amused, too, though I was not going 
to be angry with the angry young critics 
who were bound to wax indignant over 
the success of Mary, Mary and were 
likely to feel confirmed in their feud 
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with Broadway where such _ successes 
are possible. I must admit, however, 
that it is dificult not to wax scornful 
of the plethora of clichés that plays of 
its ilk attract; they are nothing less 
than fly-paper for journalistic banali- 
ties. Among those that buzzed the 
moment Mary, Mary was_ unfolded 
could be heard the inevitable “hale and 
hearty and a sure hit,” “grace and 
charm,” “fun-filled frolic,” “‘sophistica- 
tion,” and “insight into people's foi- 
bles.” All of this amounted to a con- 
viction that Broadway had been saved 
once more by a hit, with only Howard 
Taubman of the New York Times play- 
ing the heretic by remarking that he 
was reminded “of what is described 
politely in publishing circles as sum- 
mer reading.” It should be said for 
Jean Kerr, of course, that she made no 
extravagant claims for what she 
doing and did not consider light sum- 
mer reading beneath her notice. Would 
that other, more aspiring, playwrights 
knew as much about what they were 
doing. This wish could indeed be ut- 
tered with fervor in considering Big 
Fish, Little Fish and The Devil's Advo- 
cate. 

The first-mentioned play written by 
Hugh Wheeler, an Englishman who has 
worked for our mass-communication in- 
dustry with profitable zeal, is based on 
the worthy but hardly novel observation 
that “big fish” need “little fish” to sus- 
tain them. The hero of the play, a pub- 
lisher’s sub-editor and an expelled pro- 
fessor, needs the adulatory friendship 
of several individuals, including a sub- 
urban matron who has been his part- 
time mistress for twenty years. But they, 
“the little fish,” are inclined to con- 
sume him in turn, so that his decision 
to accept an editorial post in Switzer- 
land brings on a veritable crisis, and 
one friend, a retired and ailing pub- 
lisher, dies of it. At the end, the posi- 
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tion fails to materialize, but a small 
and ambiguous change does take place. 
The ex-professor gives up his ‘unsatis- 
factory editorial job and decides to take 
a trip to Europe anyhow, leaving his 
surviving friends behind. Moreover, 
they do not begrudge him his trip al- 
though it is not certain in the Broad- 
way production that the persons most 
dependent upon his affection—which 
excludes a breezily predatory author— 
are really giving him up. 

The substance of this nebulous work 
lies in the characters—that is, in the 
friends who are marvellously brought 
to life or half-life by Ruth White as 
the two-timing mistress, Martin Gabel 


as the eccentric publisher, Hume 


Cronyn as an effeminate and waspishly 
possessive friend, and George Grizzard 
as the brash young author; the central 
role itself, sadly and winningly played 
by Jason Robards, Jr., is not the strong 
point of the play. But even in this ex- 
cellent production staged by Sir John 


Gielgud, the parts are greater than the 
whole; and it is a question whether so 
much labor needed to be expended 
on either the big fish or the little fishes 


in demonstrating the point of the play. 


Without the agency of a stronger ac- 
tion and richer central character capa- 
ble of initiating instead of merely suf- 
fering an action, Big Fish, Little Fish 
became conversational and desultory. 
The paucity of plot is tell-tale here. 
One achievement, belonging more or 
less equally to the author of the play 
and one of its principal actors, how- 
ever, was worth entire spools of plot. 
I refer to the latently homosexual friend 
Jimmie Luton as played by Hume 
Cronyn. 

Far more ambitious in scope and 
dynamics (yet essentially also ambigu- 
ous in achievement) was the play that 
became a Broadway hit with “high seri- 
ousness,” Dore Schary’s The Devil’s Ad- 
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vocate, a dramatization of the novel by 
Morris L. West. Many claims were made 
for it, and anyone uncritically suscepti- 
ble to its multiplicity of tensions and 
its atmospherics, or its air of mystery, 
could hardly fail to find the play im- 
pressive and even exalted. A vivid pro- 
duction staged by Dore Schary himself 
also made impressiveness inevitable. 
Would that the play itself, the play at 
its core rather than in its peripheral ac- 
tion, had been as deserving of respect. 
Luckily for the production only a small 
portion of its audiences was likely to 
look at the core while the apple, pre- 
sented portentously at times as if freshly 
plucked from the Garden of Eden, was 


so well polished—and polished, one 


might say, for an easily pleased public. 


Why that public should not be easily 
pleased, especially in a season of fail- 
ures, is a legitimate question, and it 
may even seem a _ preposterous one. 
The play has a spiritual story well 
stocked with contemporary history and 
sentiment, for it revolves around a 
romantic figure of a man. He was re- 
volted by bloodshed even in a good 
cause while serving in the British army 
during the liberation of Italy in World 
War II, he had a highminded romance 
in southern Italy, and he lost his life 
opposing communist guerillas after the 
war. The play also consists of a spiritual 
quest in a dying priest’s assignment, 
which is to inquire into the character's 
past with a view to determining whether 
he deserves to be declared a_ saint 
despite the fact that he deserted from 
the Allied Army and failed to marry 
the provincial girl who bore him a 
child. All this assures the play a respect- 
ful hearing, although the question to 
be arrived at, whether the deceased de- 
serter is to be made a beato, carries no 
particular weight in the play whether 
as drama or religion. 

There would indeed be more religion 
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in the work if there were more drama 
in the conflict over his beatification; 
and there would probably be more 
drama in the issue if there were more 
religion in the protoplasm of the play. 
For either purpose, the play needs more 
conviction or, lacking that, more long- 
ing for conviction. There is even some- 
thing spurious or at least perfunctory 
in the way the question is introduced 
in the first act, for it seems as if a good 
English priest (and alas a very color- 
less one) is given the assignment in 
order to occupy himself with something 
that may resolve his own vaguely 
realized problem, which I take to be 
one of faith. Flashbacks into the de- 
ceased man’s past recover some vivid 
and some misty events in his life, and 
these episodes, combined with some 
complications in the search for the 
truth, account for theatrically viable 
action. This is the substance of the play 
that can be conveyed by physical ac- 
tion, and on this level of interest the 
play is uncommonly satisfactory. 


Of ultimate satisfactions there can be 
only glimmerings and intimations in a 
play in which the central action—that 
is, the action of the understanding and 
of the spiritual issue, the very raison 
d’étre of the work—is started perfunc- 
torily and resolved fuzzily when the 
priestly investigator or “devil’s advo- 
cate” dies of cancer. I can only envy 
those reviewers who were elevated by 
The Devil’s Advocate because they can 
take so much on faith, even the drama 
of faith that is non-existent in the play 
itself. For one less endowed with the 
convenience of blinkers, the satisfac- 
tions of The Devil’s Advocate came fit- 
fully in brief characterizations, chiefly 
in the playing of a Jewish physician by 
Sam Levine, and in the spirited scene, 
in which a homosexual character de- 
fends himself with a counter-indictment 
of Providence against the moralistic in- 
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dictment of the priest-hero who pre- 
sumably learns humility in the course 
of his investigations. 


II 

It would be gratifying, nevertheless, 
to find a play of some seriousness on 
Broadway about which it could be said 
that the whole is the sum of all its parts. 
Nor is it parenthetical to remark that 
it would be pleasant, too, to encounter 
plays in which the seeker after spiritual] 
reality is himself a human embodiment 
of the search instead of a bloodless or 
more or less abstruse figure. Pinchbeck 
religiosity comes into vogue occasionally 
when true religiousness ceases to be a 
way of life or, failing that, at least a 
passion—as, for example, in Claudel’s 
best work. The ultimate defect of reli- 
gion-mongering in contemporary drama 
or fiction is not that there is too much 
religion in it, but that there is too little. 
If romanticism can be called “spilt 
religion,” willed religiosity should be 
recognized as “‘spilt romanticism.” 

A larger symptomatology is to be 
noted here than some critics are in- 
clined to charge against Broadway show- 
manship. The avant-garde is no less 
given to tensions and _ inconclusive 
writing, if not indeed to furtive and 
futile skirmishing, than Broadway is. 
One would imagine that this is not the 
case when the leader of the avant-garde 
delivers himself of a rare full-length 
play such as Rhinoceros that is received 
almost as sacred writ in European cap- 
itals and then crosses the Atlantic and 
gets a respectful reception in New York. 
It is a notion of this advanced continen- 
tal writer that the growing conformity 
and brutalization of the world can be 
best conveyed by the idea of men un- 
accountably (or, rather, only too ac- 
countably) turning into rhinoceri. It is 
a fine notion, and it is a pity that 
Ionesco thought he could, and had to, 
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make a full-length play with it. It is 
also his good luck, as well to some 
degree the public’s, that he thought s0; 
otherwise Rhinoceros might not have 
reached a larger public than that which 
his shorter pieces have reached. But the 
pity of it is that invention fails Ionesco 
and the play he has written is essentially 
a long one-act piece unconscionably 
padded and kept from falling apart 
on Broadway by three performances— 
namely, Anne Jackson’s playing of a 
young woman’s deterioration into the 
shrewishness that begins her transforma- 
tion into a pachyderm, Zero Mostel’s 
sublimely skillful burlesque that turns 
the character John from an_ irascible 
stuffed shirt into a trumpeting rhinoc- 
eros before the very eyes of the public, 
and Eli Wallach’s serio-comic idealist 
and fuzzy little man who becomes the 
only surviving human being in a bestial 
world. 

These performances, as well as Morris 
Carnovsky’s droll impersonation of a ful- 
somely futile “philosopher,” alone de- 
serve the patronage of the Broadway 
playgoer, as does the general production 
staged by Joseph Anthony and designed 
by the play’s gifted New York producer 
Leo Kerz. Without going so far as to 
say that this presentation is the best 
conceivable (Miss Jackson and Mr. 
Wallach are less sharply defined than 
one might desire) or the one that most 
fully conveys Ionesco’s intention (he 
has been reported as feuding with the 
producer), one should not hesitate to 
list the production as one of the few 
gratifications of the Great White Way. 
The play itself offers good scenes and 
moments; the coming of the off-stage 
rhinoceri fills the first act with effective 
tension and the animal transformation 
of Zero Mostel is a memorable scene. 


All the praise in the world cannot, 
however, make out a convincing case 
for considering Rhinoceros a full-length 
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play that does not wear exceedingly 
thin. Even Ionesco’s redoubtable talent 
for inventing farcical scenes and di- 
alogue cannot counteract the aridity 
that afflicts the play when the author 
turns allegorist with a solemn message. 
It is possible to interpret various details 
in such a manner as to suggest layers 
of meaning and richness of observation, 
but these have not actually become a 
dynamic part of his table; they are not 
the substance of the action or of the 
character-realization. Ultimately, then, 
Rhinoceros must be set down as the 
inevitably abortionate product of a tal- 
ent suffering, like most original con- 
temporary talent, from hemophilia. 


In drama, as in fiction, the sign of 
this debilitation is currently an un- 
willingness (arising, I suspect, from an 
incapacity) to create character. A certain 
anti-humanism is connected with this 
quality, and one may sense its presence 
even in a work that presents a concern 
over the dehumanization of mankind 
as explicitly as Rhinoceros does. At the 
same time, it must be noted that Rhi- 
noceros does not have to be a very 
vital play in characterization to benefit 
from the vitality of its subject or ruling 
conception. It communicates a sense of 
importance, and almost urgency, in 
terms that are successful, if not dramat- 
ically, at least theatrically (except for 
the pace) and histrionically. Playgoers 
so often trapped in a quagmire of hum- 
drum realism are apt to feel that their 
imagination has been stimulated and 
their minds stretched by Ionesco, and 
for this relief they are likely to express 
understandable gratitude. No playgoers 
with any regard for “serious” theatre 
will want to miss Rhinoceros just as no 
lover of the art of acting should deprive 
himself of the opportunity of seeing 
Zero Mostel’s supreme performance. 

Still if criticism cannot spare Ionesco, 
the master, can it spare the disciples 
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and the newcomers to the theatre of 
current disillusion. The most hopeful 
of these in America has been Edward 
Albee ever since The Zoo Story first 
appeared on the off-Broadway stage on 
January 14, 1960. Nothing he has shown 
on the stage since then has had quite 
the impact of The Zoo Story. This ap- 
plies equally to The Death of Bessie 
Smith apparently written before and 
The American Dream written after it. 


The trouble with The Death of Bes- 
sie Smith is that it is lengthily out of 
focus. Based on an event of the year 
1934 when the celebrated Negro blues 
singer died of injuries sustained in an 
auto accident because she was not ad- 
mitted to a white hospital in Memphis, 
the play concentrates on the sex-duel 
between a liberal interne and a ran- 
corously prejudiced Southern admitting 
nurse. Their overextended quarrel com- 
pletely scuttles the theme. 

The trouble with the later play, The 
American Dream, is that its bizarre 
Ionesco details don’t add up to an ex- 
perience. This one-hour work has al- 
most everything that fancy can supply 
but hardly anything that experience can 
validate. The details, either irrational 
or so logical as to be extravagant, are 
amusing as they come at the playgoer 
with a suddenness and a barrage of non- 
sequiturs rarely encountered in “real- 
life” situations. For a dozen minutes 
or so, the humor keeps the play crack- 
ling. Mr. Albee’s oblique treatment of 
the banal tedium of domestic life recalls 
Ionesco’s The Bald Soprano yet seems 
decidely fresh, and the satire is crisp 
and bracing. Then with the entrance of 
“Grandma,” who knows she is con- 
sidered superfluous by her daughter, the 
author introduces a note of genuine 
poignancy into the proceedings, and the 
pathos of old age soon changes into 
delight when the cross old woman turns 
the tables on “Mommy” and gives her 
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more than one jagged piece of her 
mind. (The segment of the play that 
features Grandma, incidentally, incor- 
porates the substance of Albee’s biting 
and oddly moving and poetic little piece 
The Sandbox, in which death in the 
shape of a handsome athlete comes for 
the moribund old woman who has been 
dumped into a children’s sandbox by 
“Mommy” and “Daddy.” The sketch 
was given to the great American public 
in March by an “Omnibus” television 
show about avant-garde theatre.) After 
the Grandma episode, however, The 
American Dream fell apart by the sheer 
weight of its rapidly accumulated bright 
particles. A bright new talent went to 
pieces here because it was unsustained, 
so far as I could determine, by, a point 
of view that would provide cohesiveness 
for Mr. Albee’s random scorn and re- 
belliousness. 


Mr. Albee’s talents are not in ques- 
tion here. They are abundantly present 
in both one-hour plays. But they are 
used injudiciously; they are at times 
thriftlessly overused, as in The Death 
of Bessie Smith, and at other times just 
wantonly scattered about, as in The 
American Dream. It seems to me that 
the New York newspaper reviewers have 
been doing Mr. Albee a distinct dis- 
service in praising him for his faults as 
much as for his virtues and in failing 
to challenge him to develop his poten- 
tialities. 


It is also to be hoped that they will 
not underrate the recently revealed tal- 
ent of Michael Shurtleff, author of the 
off-Broadway drama of race-relations 
Call Me By My Rightful Name. He can 
arouse strong objection because he con- 
centrates so intensely on his subject 
matter that he seems to be forcing the 
issue and even contriving coincidences 
in the play. In exposing desperation and 
longing for comradeship among the 
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young and their effort to abolish dis- 
trust between them because one char- 
acter is male and the other female, or 
because one youth is white and the 
other is colored, Mr. Shurtleff forces 
truths of character and pressures of cir- 
cumstance upon his public until he in- 
duces a veritable sense of anguish in his 
audience. A disoriented white student 
takes a deeply aggrieved young Negro 
into his apartment, and the conflicts 
that arise lead to an uncomfortable 
realization of how difficult it is to attain 
right reason and true amity. But it is 
in treating character relationship and 
inner tensions that Mr. Shurtleff really 
excels. Without exactly providing an 
unexceptionable play, he gave off-Broad- 
way playgoers a rather shattering ex- 
perience. The play becomes curiously 
snarled but somehow makes itself felt 
on the elemental subject of how difficult 
it is to be human and rational in the 
cockpit of the present world. An ex- 
cellently staged and well acted produc- 
tion (with the young actors Alvin Ailey 
and Robert Duvall attaining vibrancy 
in the principal roles) did ample justice 
to Call Me By My Rightful Name. The 
potential depth of the work could not 
be realized even in so good a produc- 
tion as this one; there was too much 
vehemence called for in the play to 
allow the most penetrating elements to 
stand in the foreground of the work. 
But it was vehemence rather than depth 
—and this limitation must be noted 
concerning this and too many other 
American social dramas—that made the 
play impressively dramatic. 


Another youthful talent, this time 
from the belatedly insurgent British 
theatre, was introduced to New Yorkers 
by the Norma Twain production of 
Arnold Wesker’s Roots, the middle play 
of a trilogy that has made a considerable 
impression across the Atlantic. A com- 
parable impression was not likely to be 
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made here because Roots is an ex- 
tremely slow and rather leaden piece 
of realism that comes to dramatic life 
only fitfully. It’s most exciting section 
comes as a declamatory climax at the 
end when the heroine, a former farm 
girl, jilted by her intellectual lover in 
London, exults in her discovery that she 
can at last think for herself. To expa- 
tiate upon the merits and limitations of 
Wesker and his play would be wasteful 
here. It may be sufficient to say that 
Wesker’s kind of evangelical realism is 
quite old-fashioned for an American 
playgoer who was old enough to expe- 
rience Depression Period theatre in the 
1930'S. 

That the British should be enthu- 
siastic about it is an indication of how 
starved they have been for substantial 
drama while the London stage was fa- 
voring an endless number of drawing- 
room comedies and melodramas except 
for a sprinkling of religious and poetic 
plays. But in justice to Arnold Wesker, 
who has given considerable evidence of 
talent, one should not judge him ‘by a 
rather labored New York production of 
his best-constructed but least lively 
work. (It was difficult for me to con- 
clude that a Daily Express reviewer who 
called Roots “one of the funniest come- 
dies on the London stage” had seen the 
same play I observed in New York City.) 
At present we can get to know this 
young author by reading the three plays 
that Random House has _ published 
under the title of The Wesker Trilogy. 
A vital, if by no means overpowering, 
talent 7s evident in that volume. 

Nevertheless, lest we grow too solemn 
about talent (nearly everybody, it seems, 
loves talent these days but hardly any- 
body puts it to good enough use), let 
us note that many of its theatrically 
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valid manifestations remain colorfully 
popular—“grand” and even grandiose, 
and certainly ample, rather than with- 
drawn and plain for “truth’s” sake. The 
Phoenix Theatre tried to remind the 
public of this indisputable fact by re- 
viving Boucicault’s The Octoroon with 
partial success and then giving us a 
youthful Hamlet that was almost con- 
tinually hurried but possessed vivacity. 
It also had the exceptional merit of 
revolving around the enormously tal- 
ented Donald Madden, the most ap- 
pealing young Hamlet I have seen since 
John Gielgud played the Prince for us 
in the mid-thirties, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. At both extremes of sentimen- 
tal Boucicault melodrama and Shake- 
spearian high tragedy the Phoenix The- 
atre achieved popular success on off- 
Broadway terrain. The visiting Comédie 
Francaise, brought to us by the inde- 
fatigable S. Hurok, also demonstrated 
the timeless truth about the theatre that 
its magic has an almost limitless range. 
The repertory ranged from Moliére and 
Feydeau farce to the austere high trag- 
edy of Britannicus. And both in farcical 
and tragic artistry the Comédie’s new 
triple-threat, Robert Hirsch, who has 
been a Sociétaire only since 1951, had 
himself a field-day. The superb clown of 
Moliére’s Les Fourberies de Scapin one 
evening was on other evenings the re- 
markable Nero, the viper in the making 
while still only a conniving boy, of 
Brittanicus, a play the present writer 
never expected to find so multi-dimen- 
sional and exciting as the present Comé- 
die production made it with judiciously 
used dramatic contrasts. It would be 
difficult to think of a better introduc- 
tion to the truth and naturalness—yes, 
“naturalness’—of Racinian tragedy in 
seemingly endless rhymed hexameters. 
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PROVINCIALISM IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY PLAY SELECTION, 
A FIVE-YEAR STUDY 


THEODORE J. SHANK 


Since the first five-year study of col- 
lege and university production sched- 
ules appeared five years ago,’ several 
trends have become apparent; however, 
there have been no radical changes in 
emphasis concerning the types of plays 
presented. Each year the Production 
Lists Project of AETA has solicited 
information from all member institu- 
tions. In 1955-56 there were 163 replies; 
in 1959-60 there were 531. The average 
number of full-length productions per 
institution for the five-year period 1950- 
51 through 1954-55 was 4.7 annually; 
the average number of productions for 
the next five-year period was 4.5. The 
total number of full-length productions 
(2,287) reported last season was slightly 
more than three times as great as in 
1955-56; the number of participants 
(87,664) was three and a half times as 
large as five years earlier; and the size 
of the total audience (2,959,746) in- 
creased more than three fold in the 
five-year period. Despite these increases 
the composition of production schedules 
continues to show such a strong par- 


Mr. Shank is an assistant professor of dramatic 
art at the University of California, Davis, and 
chairman of the AETA Production Lists Project. 

1 Edwin R. Schoell, “College and University 
Productions, A Five-Year Study,” ETJ, VIII 
(May, 1956), 115-119. Annual surveys appear in 
the May issues of ETJ beginning in 1950. 


tiality for American plays that to a 
foreigner the college and university the- 
atres in the United States must seem 
quite provincial. 

A list of the twenty most frequently 
produced plays during the last five years 
(see Table I) makes apparent the em- 
phasis placed on contemporary Amer- 
ican plays. Only one-fifth of the plays 
on the list were not written in the last 
twenty-five years, and a majority of the 
plays are by American playwrights. Our 
Town is the only play which has con- 
sistently been among the twenty most 
often produced plays in each of the last 
ten years. Two other plays in Table 
I—The Glass Menagerie and The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest—were among 
the most frequently produced in nine 
of the last ten years; and The Crucible 
was one of the most popular plays in 
each of the last five years. While three 
of these four plays were originally pre- 
sented on Broadway, and no doubt 
gained their initial reputations from 
that fact, they have proved to be more 
durable than most American plays and 
the glamor surrounding their Broad- 
way productions probably has little to 
do with the continued interest in them. 
But these three plays are exceptions. 
Usually the popularity of a successful 
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TABLE I 
Twenty Mosr FREQUENTLY PRODUCED PLAyYs 
SEASONS 1955-56 THROUGH 1959-60 


Number of 
Play Author Productions 
*The Glass Menagerie Williams 103 
The Crucible Miller 93 
The Teahouse of the August Moon Patrick 14 
*Our Town Wilder 73 
Antigone Anouilh 68 
*The Importance of Being Earnest Wilde 62 
The Rainmaker Nash 61 
The Diary of Anne Frank Goodrich and Hackett 59 
The Chalk Garden Bagnold 55 
The Taming of the Shrew Shakespeare 55 
*Blithe Spirit Coward 53 
The Skin of Our Teeth Wilder 53 
*The Madwoman of Chaillot Giraudoux 51 
Arms and the Man Shaw 49 
My Three Angels Spewack 48 
Death of a Salesman Miller 47 
The Matchmaker Wilder 47 
Inherit the Wind Lawrence and Lee 46 
Sabrina Fair Taylor 45 
*Twelfth Night Shakespeare 45 


*Also among the twenty most frequently produced plays for the previous five-year period—i.e., 


seasons 1950-51 through 1954-55. 


Broadway* play is reflected in college 
and university productions as soon as 
the rights are released. For a couple of 
years the play may be among the most 
frequently produced, then it disappears 
from sight as the popularity of a new 
Broadway play overshadows it. 


The interest in foreign plays and 
dramatists is inclined not to be so fickle; 
however, this is not to imply that these 
works are more popular. Only two of 
the plays on a list of the twenty most 


frequently produced plays in Table I . 


were not originally written in English. 
These plays are Anouilh’s Antigone and 
Giraudoux’s The Madwoman of Chail- 
lot. As can be seen in Table II the same 
plays were the only two not written in 
England or the United States on the 


2 The definition of Broadway which has been 
used is that of John Dietrich in “Survey of 
Dramatic Activity in American Colleges: 1946- 
47," QJS, XXXIV (1948), 183-190. He defined 
the Broadway play as one “which depended for 
its reputation upon a_ successful Broadway 
run.” 


list of most frequently produced plays 
of the 1959-60 season. 

This emphasis on American and Eng- 
lish plays is further demonstrated in 
Table III which provides information 
on the relative interest in the plays by 
country during 1959-60. Productions of 
plays originally written in English make 
up more than 80 per cent of all adult 
productions. (If children’s plays, which 
are almost exclusively American, were 
added the proportion would be even 
higher.) More than half (56.2 per cent) 
of all productions last season were of 
plays written in a single country—the 
United States—in less than fifty years. 
The drama of all other countries, 
spanning more than 2,400 years, makes 
up the other 43.8 per cent. In addition 
to the drama of the United States, 
only the drama of England, France, 
and ancient Greece was adequately rep- 
resented; the plays of no other country 
received as many as 40 productions. In 
contrast there were 1,224 productions 
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TABLE II 
TWENTY-TWO Most FREQUENTLY PRopucED PLAYs DuRING THE SEASON OF 1959-1960 


Play 


Number of 


Author Productions 


The Diary of Anne Frank 
The Glass Menagerie 

Our Town 

Antigone 

The Matchmaker 

The Boy Friend 

The Crucible 

The Taming of the Shrew 
Inherit the Wind 

The Importance of Being Earnest 
The Skin of Our Teeth 
Carousel 

The Chalk Garden 

The Madwoman of Chaillot 
Arms and the Man 

The Heiress 

A Visit to a Small Planet 
Blithe Spirit 

The Little Foxes 

Look Back in Anger 
Othello 

Summer and Smoke 


Goodrich and Hackett 
Williams 

Wilder 

Anouilh 

Wilder 

Wilson 

Miller 
Shakespeare 
Lawrence and Lee 
Wilde 

Wilder 

Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Bagnold 
Giraudoux 

Shaw 

Goetz 

Vidal 

Coward 

Hellman 

Osborne 
Shakespeare 
Williams 


TABLE III 
PRODUCTION OF PLAYS BY COUNTRY DURING 1959-1960 


Number 


Country of Plays 


Per Cent of 
Total Productions 


Number of 
Productions 


United States 
England 


Ireland 

France 

Greek and Roman 
Italy 

Scandinavia 
Germany 

Russia 

Spain and Mexico 
Austria 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Switzerland 

China 


Japan 
Total not including 


children’s plays: 782 


1224 1224 56.2 


507 
\ 533 
26 


24.5 


2179 


of plays written in the United States. 
As in the past Shakespeare continued 
to be the dramatist whose plays were 
most often produced during (see Table 
IV). 

Although there is a strong emphasis 
on American and English plays—espe- 


cially Broadway plays—the information 
compiled over the last ten years reveals 
an increasing interest in standard plays.® 


3 Dietrich designated a play as standard 
“when by virtue of a passage of time or the 
dignity of the style or idea, it had survived or 
gave promise of surviving as a contribution to 
world drama.” 
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TABLE IV 
Most FREQUENTLY PRODUCED STANDARD 
DRAMATISTS DURING 1959-1960 


Number Number of 
Playwright of Plays Productions 
Shakespeare 25 137 
Shaw 16 65 
Anouilh 9 51 
Moliere 11 39 
Giraudoux 6 37 
Ibsen 12 30 
Fry 6 25 
O'Neill 7 19 
Wilde 2 18 
O’Casey 6 17 
Pirandello 4 16 
Sophocles 3 16 
Chekhov 4 14 
Euripides 4 14 
Lorca 3 14 
Beckett 2 13 
Aristophanes 4 


Table V shows that while 41.1 per cent 
of all productions during 1959-60 were 
of Broadway plays, this is 7.5 per cent 
fewer than the average for the five-year 
period from 1950-51 to 1954-55. Con- 
versely the proportion of productions 
of standard plays has increased 5.9 per 
cent. This increased emphasis on stand- 
ard productions with the accompanying 
decrease in productions of Broadway 
plays is the only consistent trend of the 
last ten years. 

During 1959-60 the proportion of mu- 
sicals (including operas, musical com- 
edies, and other plays in which music 
is an essential part) was greater than 
the average for the last decade. As in 
the past musicals originating in the 
United States were predominant. Of the 


fifty productions of operas during the 
season 40 per cent were of English or 
American works. There were more pro- 
ductions of Menotti’s operas than there 
were of all Italian and German operas 
combined. Nearly 87 per cent of all 
musical productions were of works orig- 
inally in English. The most popular 
were The Boy Friend (21 productions), 
Carousel (15), Guys and Dolls (11), 
Pajama Game (8), Kiss Me, Kate (7), 
Oklahoma! (7), Wonderful Town (7), 
Amahl and‘ the Night Visitors (6), and 
Finian’s Rainbow (6). The distribution 
of musicals by type can be seen in Table 
VI. 

During the season of 1959-60 there 
were 129 original scripts presented of 
which 57 per cent were legitimate adult 
plays—approximately one for every sev- 
en institutions reporting. The other 43 
per cent of the originals consisted of 
musicals (23.4 per cent), children’s plays 
(11.7 per cent), revues, dance dramas, 
and miscellaneous. It is not easy to 
discover the reasons for so few originals, 
but apparently lack of interest on the 
part of the institutions is not the com- 
plete answer. A number of institutions 
anxious to produce originals have ex- 
perienced difficulties in finding scripts 
they consider worthy of production. 
The schools with large graduate pro- 
grams in drama tend to have an easier 
time of it because they can often find 
promising original plays among the 
work of their advanced students. Col- 


TABLE V 
CLASSIFICATION OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRODUCTIONS 


Number Number of 
Per Cent of Total Productions of Plays Productions 
Category 1950-55 1955-60 1959-60 1959-60 1959-60 
Broadway 48.6 42.0 41.1 249 940 
Standard 27.7 32.5, 33-6 238 769 
Musical 9.2 8.6 10.0 84 228 
Original 6.2 5.6 5-7 129 130 
Children’s 5.9 7.0 4-7 82 108 
Miscellaneous 2.4 43 4.9 82 112 
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TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF MUSICALS DURING 1959-1960 


Number of 


Type of 
Musicals 


Musical 


Per Cent of 
Productions 


Number of 
Productions 


Broadway Musicals 
Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Loesser 


Lerner and Loewe 
Other 


Total 
Operas 
Menotti 
Puccini 


Mozart 
Other 


Total 
Gilbert and Sullivan 


All Other 


leges and universities which have only 
undergraduate programs must rely on 
outside sources and do not often num- 
ber among the most active in the pres- 
entation of originals. If one of these 
institutions does succeed in locating a 
good original through some other out- 
side source, the playwright is apt to be 
saving it in hopes of a commercial pro- 
duction. It is paradoxical that the col- 
lege and university theatres which are 
best equipped financially to experiment 
with a new play and which perhaps 
should be oriented toward experimenta- 
tion are less able to obtain the rights 
to a new play than the commercial 
theatres which often feel they cannot 
afford to take a chance on an untried 
play by a new playwright. 

Original one-act plays are more plen- 
tiful than new full-length plays because 
the one-act is the usual length for 
undergraduate playwrights and is suit- 
able for student directors. There were 
425 original one-act plays presented 
during the season.‘ 


4 Productions of one-act plays other than 
originals totaled 2,201. 


Plays which least often were included 
in college and university production 
schedules during 1959-60 were those in- 
tended for children. Children’s plays 
made up only 4.7 per cent of all pro- 
ductions—a proportion smaller than in 
any other year during the ten-year rec- 
ords of the Production Lists Project. 
This is an average of approximately 
one production for every five institu- 
tions. As in the past the most frequently 
produced plays for children were ad- 
aptations of familiar stories which make 
extensive use of fantasy. Those which 
received the greatest number of per- 
formances were Cinderellla (13), Rum- 
pelstiltskin (6), Aladdin and His Won- 
derful Lamp (5), The Emperor's New 
Clothes (5), and The Wizard of Oz (s). 
Charlotte Chorpenning continued to be 
the author of the most frequently pro- 
duced children’s plays. 


While there may be some concern 
about the small proportion of children’s 
plays and the scarcity of original scripts 
to receive productions, the greatest im- 
balance seems to result from a general 
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neglect of plays which were not written 
in the United States during the twen- 
tieth century. This tendency toward 
provincialism fails to provide the liberal 
arts student and the future theatre ar- 
tist with the opportunity of studying 
a majority of the great drama of all 
countries and periods in the manner 
intended by the dramatists and must 
result in a compromise of the educa- 
tional aims of a drama curriculum. 


The great emphasis placed on Broad- 
way plays, many of which are forgotten 
after a few seasons, is even harder to 
understand when one realizes that the 
college and university theatres are the 
principal subsidized theatres in the 
United States. According to a survey 
conducted in 1959 only 57 per cent of 
the colleges and universities believed 
that their interest in box office receipts 
had in any way influenced their selec- 
tion of plays; and more than half of 
these stated that receipts were the least 


important of six factors mentioned. 
Only 4 institutions of the 479 who 
responded to the survey said their con- 
cern for box office receipts was the 
most influential factor in play selection. 


It is hoped that colleges and univer- 
sities will come to realize that education 
extends beyond the classroom, and that 
not only for the student majoring in 
drama but for all students the devel- 
opment of a cultural awareness and the 
expansion of taste boundaries erected 
by environment and acculturation are 
important responsibilities of higher ed- 
ucation. 

In the absence of state supported 
theatres similar to those which exist in 
most other major countries, the colleges 
and universities in the United States 
must assume the primary responsibility 
of providing significant theatre expe- 
riences not only for their students but 
for their communities and the nation 
at large. There is perhaps little hope 
for molding the tastes of the present 
generation of television viewers who ask 
for little in addition to entertainment; 
but the next generation, which is now 
in our colleges and universities, can 
discover great drama if they are given 
an opportunity to see it properly pre- 
sented on the stage. They will succumb 
to the artistic, the intellectual, and the 
entertainment values of good drama 
regardless of its age or nationality. 
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DOCTORAL PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 
IN THEATRE ARTS, 1960 


ALBERT E. JOHNSON 


This is the ninth annual survey by 
the AETA Bibliography Project of doc- 
toral dissertations in progress during 
ig60. Each year a number of entries 
are sent to the compiler too late for 
inclusion that year. These are held for 
the next report. 

The entries below will furnish the 
following information: the researcher’s 
name, the title of the dissertation, the 
institution, the faculty supervisor, and 


the expected date of completion. Occa- 
sionally the date is not supplied. Most 
of the projects represent work toward 
the Ph.D. A few represent the Ed.D. 
or D.F.A. and are so designated. 


I. THe DraMa 


A. Individual Dramatists 

650. Carrington, Richard. Archibald Mac- 
Leish—Poet for the Ear. Wisconsin, J. W. Cur- 
vin, 1961. 

651. Casa, Frank. The Dramatic Craftsman- 
ship of Moreto, 1618-1669. Michigan, Edward 
Glaser, 

652. Clifford, Dorothy. Time Concepts in 
the Plays of J. B. Priestley. Stanford, Norman 
Philbrick, 1962. 

653. Ellett, Melvin K. Henrik Ibsen’s Social 
Problems Plays (1879-1886). Stanford, Norman 
Philbrick, 1962. 

654. Ellis, James D. An Analysis of the Comic 
Form as Revealed in the Texts and Staging of 
W. S. Gilbert’s Savoy Operas. Iowa, O. G. 
Brockett, 1962. 

655. Fitch, Polly May. The Language of the 


1962. 


Later Plays of Eugene O'Neill. Stanford, Helene 
Blattner, 1961. 

656. Forest, George Charles. Imagery in the 
Theatre of Jean Anouilh. Stanford, James 
Kerans, 1962. 

657. Gross, Roger. The Rhetoric of Court- 
ship in Shakespeare’s Plays. Oregon, Horace 
Robinson, 1962. 

658. Heniford, Lewis Williams. Social Com- 
edy in the Work of S. N. Behrman. Stanford, 
Norman Philbrick, 1961. 

659. Leonard, W. Keith. The Theatre of 
Samuel Eichelbaum. Iowa, O. G. Brockett, Al- 
fredo Roggiano, 1962. 

660. Lucier, James P. The “More Remov'd 
Mysteries” of Ben Jonson’s Masques. Michigan, 
John Arthos, 1962. 

661. McLean, Samuel K. Aspects of the 
Bankelsang in the Work of Bertolt Brecht. 
Michigan, Ingo E. Seidler, 1961. 

662. Pohlsander, Hans A. Metrical Problems 
in the Lyrical Passages of Sophocles. Michigan, 
Gerald F. Else, 1961. 

Charles. The Comic 
D’Avenant. Michigan, 


Art of 
Paul 


663. Squier, 
Sir William 
Mueschke, 1962. 

664. Treat, Donald. Outdoor Dramas of 
Paul Green and Their Place in the American 
Theatre. Denver, Campton Bell, 1962. 

665. Turner, Thomas Dudley. Hugh Kelly 
as a Dramatist. Iowa, O. G. Brockett, ‘1962. 

666. Watson, Barbara Bellow. Bernard Shaw’s 
Views on Women and their Education. Co- 
lumbia Teachers College, Francis Shoemaker, 
1961. 

B. Dramatic Periods 


667. Menagh, H. Beresford. A Study of 
Primitive Drama. Denver, Campton Bell, 1961. 
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C. Dramatic Types 

668. Colbath, James A. The Noh Drama. 
Western Reserve, William G. McCollom, 1962. 

669. Jensby, Wesley. An Historical Study of 
the Production Methods of Expressionism in 
the German Theatre. So. California, James H. 
Butler, 1961. 

670. Kaufman, Alvin Samuel. The American 
War Drama Since 1940: Changing Concepts of 
the War Hero. Stanford, Norman Philbrick, 
1962. 

671. Mayer, David III. English Life in 19th 
Century London Christmas Pantomimes. North- 
western, Walter B. Scott, Jr., 1961. 

672. Rowley, Richard Melvin, Characteriza- 
tion as Dynamic Interaction in Shakespearean 
Tragedy. Stanford, Norman Philbrick, 1961. 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 

673. Boston, Leslie. An Analytical Study of 
the Structure of a Selected Number of Con- 
temporary Comedies. So. California, James H. 
Butler, 1961. 

674. Collins, John Daniel. A Rhetorical Anal- 
ysis of American Abolitionist Plays. Iowa, Don- 
ald Bryant, 1962. 

675. Rapport, James L. A Lean and Slip- 
pered Pantaloon: The Historical Develop- 
ment of the Stock Type Character, the Old 
Man. Ohio State, John H. McDowell. 1960. 

676. Roney, Edmund. The Cid Controversy: 
An Inquiry Into the Causes and Nature of the 
“Querrelle du Cid.” Stanford, James Kerans, 
1962. 

77. Zuckermann, Albert J. Shakespeare's 
Playwriting Techniques: A Comparative Study 
of the First & Second Quartos of Hamlet. Yale, 
A. M. Nagler, 1962. D.F.A. 


E. Dramatic Theories and Theorists 


678. Terfloth, John H. Ludwig Tieck’s Con- 
cept of Stage Reality. Iowa, O. G. Brockett, 
1962. 

F. Dramatic Critics 

679. Ficca, John. O'Neill's Critical Reputa- 
tion in America. Iowa, William Reardon, 1962. 

680. Bloom, Gilbert Leigh. An Analysis of 
the Comments of Wolcott Gibbs in The New 
Yorker Column entitled “The Theatre” from 
1933 through 1958. Iowa, David Schaal, 1962. 

681. Handley, John Guy. A History of The- 
atre Arts Magazine: Its Contributions to and 
Reflections of the American Theatre from 
1916-1948. Louisiana State, Claude L. Shaver, 


1960. 


and Criticism 
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II. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Directing 

682. Everett, Terrell O. The Dramatic Di- 
rector: A Survey of the Art of The Director, 
The History and the Directors of Today. Den- 
ver, Campton Bell, 1961. 

683. Modisett, Franklin. A Historical Study 
of the Stage Direction, Theory and Practice of 
David Belasco. So. California, James H. Butler, 


1961. 


B. Acting 

684. Ashby, Clifford. The Advent of the 
New Acting in America, 1890-1910. Stanford, 
Robert Loper, 1961. 

685. Evans, Hugh Charles. The Techniques 
of Acting the Shakespearean Rustic Clown. 
Stanford, Robert Loper, 1962. 

686. Lee, Marion H. Acting Period Plays: A 
Handbook for College Students. Columbia 
Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, 1962. Ed.D. 


C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume 
687. Mostafa, Ramzi. Abstract 
ist Settings for Three Modern Plays. Denver, 
Robin Lacy, 1962. 
D. Music 
entries) 


Expression- 


E. Dance 
(No_ entries) 


F. Architecture 
688. Bowman, Ned Alan. An Evaluation of 
Two Divergent Concepts Affecting Contempo- 
rary Theatre Architecture. Stanford, Wendell 
Cole, 19u1. 


G. Administration 
689. Lindsey, Henry. World Communications 
Training in the Service Academies. Denver, 
Campton Bell, 1961. 


H. Playwriting 

690. Crawford, Jerry Leroy. Two Original 
Plays. Iowa, William Reardon, 1962. 

691. Olander, James. The Meilhac-Halevy- 
Offenbach Libretti. Wisconsin, Ronald E. Mit- 
chell, 196). 

692. Wilbur, Roger. Three Original Three- 
Act Plays. Denver, Campton Bell, 1962. 


I. Translations 
693. Jacobson, Eugene. Translation and 
Adaptation of Three Contemporary Norwegian 
Plays. Denver, Campton Bell, 1962. 
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694. Knauf, David Marvin. Critical Editions 
of Representative Sturm und Drang Plays, 
Translated, Annotated, and with an Introduc- 
tion. Iowa, O. G. Brockett, 1962. 


J. Production 
(No entries) 


III. THe THEATRE IN ITs SOCIAL FUNCTION 


A. The Religious Theatre 
(No entries) 


B. The Political Theatre 
(No entries) 


C. The Educational Theatre 

695. Batcheller, David R. The Status of the 
Technical Director in American Educational 
Theatre. Ohio State, Roy H. Bowen, 1961. 

696. Knapp, Kenneth F. An Integrated Arts 
Program for Monmouth College. Columbia 
Teachers College, Paul Kozelka, 1962. Ed.D. 

697. Nydegger, John. Educational Philosophy 
of Theatre. Denver, Campton Bell, 1962. 


D. The Therapeutic Theatre 
(No entries) 


E. The Children’s Theatre 
698. Zinsmaster, Wanna. Exploring the Art 
of Creative Dramatics in the Teaching of 
Social. Studies. Columbia Teachers College, 
Leland B. Jacobs, 1962. Ed.D. 


F. The Community Theatre 


699 Brown, Irving M. The Indigenous The- 
atre in Cleveland, Ohio. Ohio State, Roy H. 
Bowen, 1961. 
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G. The Commercial Theatre 

700. Buxton, Amity Pierce. Audiences and 
Audience Reaction at the American Shakespeare 
Theatre Festival, Stratford, Connecticut: Sum- 
mer Repertory—1957. Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege, Lennox Grey, 1962. Ed.D. 

701. McElhaney, John Scott. A History of 
the San Francisco Theatre, 1880-1890. Stan- 
ford, Wendell Cole, 1962. 

Porter, Jack. The Phoenix Theatre. 
Denver, Campton Bell, 1962. 

703. Vilhauer, William Warren. The Prov- 
incetown Playhouse as a Playwright’s Theatre. 
Iowa, O. G. Brockett, 1962. 


702. 


H. International Theatre 


entries) 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
A. Motion Pictures 

David 

1908-1914. 


Robert Morton. 


the Creative Years, 


704. Henderson, 
Wark Griffith, 
New York, Dorothy Mulgrave, 1961. 


B. Radio 
entries) 


C. Television 

705. Currie, Rolf Hector. Beyond Realism: 
The Stylistic Potential of Television. Stanford, 
Wendell Cole, 1961. 

706. Gumpert, Gary. Television Drama as an 
The Theory and Aesthetics In- 
volved in Television Drama as Determined by 
the Medium. Wayne State, Paul B. Rickard, 
1962. 
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GRADUATE THESES IN THEATRE, 1959 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 


This report lists a total of 303 grad- 
uate degrees with theses in theatre for 
the year of 1959. There are 266 Master’s 
theses and 37 Doctorate theses. Sixty- 
one institutions granted graduate de- 
grees during this year. 


TITLES (1959) 


I. THe DRAMA 


A. Individual Dramatists 

2732. Burke, Richard. William Saroyan’s 
Theory of Theatre and Its Application in 
Three Plays. Catholic University of America, 
M.A. 

2733. Butler, Sister Mary M. Hrotsvitha: 
The Theatricality of Her Plays. University of 
Michigan, Ph.D. 

2734. Elrod, James F. The Structure of 
O’Neill’s Serious Drama. Indiana University, 
Ph.D. 

2735. Findlay, Robert R. A Study of Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Departure from Realism in His 
Plays. Ohio University, M.F.A. 

2736. Fronterhouse, Robert. Freedom and 
Art in the Plays of Jean-Paul Sartre. Univer- 
sity of Texas, M.F.A. 

2737. Green, Joseph G. A Study of the 
Plays of Sidney Kingsley. Indiana University, 
M.A. 

2738. Havens, Adrian N. An Analysis of 
Thought as Total Action in the Plays of 
George Kelly. Indiana University, M.A. 

2739. Hopkins, Mary Frances. Origins of the 
Doubt of Shakespeare’s Authorship. Louisiana 
State University, M.A. 

2740. Kelly, Thomas P. A Study of Four 
Plays of Sophocles. Catholic University of 
America, M.A. 

741. Larsen, W. J. Jean Giraudoux: His 
Impact on the American Theatre. University 
of Washington, M.A. 


2742. Lowe, Larry V. The Sensation Drama 
of Dion Boucicault. University of Georgia, 
M.F.A. 

2743. Mills, John A. The Comic Spirit in 
Retreat: An Analysis of Thought in the Com- 
edies of S. N. Behrman, Indiana University, 
M.A. 

2744. Mullins, Raymond Jacob. The Ele- 
ments of Expressionism and Epic Theatre in 
the Plays of Thornton Wilder. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2745. Nielson, Keith Edward. The Dramatic 
Structure of Three Plays by William Saroyan. 
Stanford University, M.A. 

2746. Pixley, Edward E, The Sea Imagery 
in the Plays of Eugene O'Neill. University of 
Wisconsin, M.S. 

2747. Robinson, Donald C. Rod- 
rigues, Brazilian Playwright. University of Wis- 
consin, M.S. 

2748. Schultz, Philip Gray. The Problem of 
Human Values in the Plays of Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Stanford University, M.A. 

2749. Sieg, Ann Phillips. The Philosophical 
Background and Analysis of Existential Themes 
in Selected Plays by Jean-Paul Sartre. Univer- 
sity of Georgia, M.F.A. 

2750. Wingate, William. History and Shake- 
speare’s Richard III. Art Institute of Chicago, 
M.F.A. 


Nelson 


B. Dramatic Periods 

2751. Ganahl, Blanche M. The Theatre 
Magazine in America from 1901 to 1958. Uni- 
versity of Southern Illinois, M.A. 

2752. Giles, Virginia L. The Mythological 
Background of Seven Greek Dramas. University 
of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2753- Lanich, Lloyd J. Jr. Neoclassic Ele- 
ments in the European Theatre Arts in the 
Latter Part of the Eighteenth Century and 
the First Part of the Nineteenth Century. Yale 
University, Ph.D. 
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2754. Pack, Hugh Winston. Revenge and 
Restoration Tragedy. University of Utah, Ph.D. 
Pickett, Charles H. A History of the 
Orleans, 


Non-Commercial Theatre in New 
Louisiana from 1835-1960. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

Irvine American Plays 


Uni- 


2756. Smith, Noble. 
and Playwrights of the 
versity of Denver, Ph.D. 


igth Century. 


C. Dramatic Types 


Vernacular 1500-1553: 
tudes as Evidenced in Contemporary 
State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2758. Herbert L. Modern Tragedy 
and Its Origins in Domestic Tragedy: A Study 
Domestic 


Extant English 
Religious Atti- 


Bloom, Gilbert Leigh. 
Drama 
Drama. 
Carson, 
of Selected English and American 
Tragedies from Elizabethan to Modern ‘Times. 
University of Minnesota, Ph.D. 

2759. Cornette, Mary Lou. An Analysis of 
Three Poetic Dramas. University of South Da- 
kota, M.A. 

2760. Morgan, James Oliver. French Comic 
Opera in New York, 1855-1890. University of 
Illinois, Ph.D. 

2761. Soule, Donald. Irony in Early Critical 
Comedy. Stanford University, Ph.D. 


D. Technique and Dramaturgy 
2762. Baker, Samuel Mitchell. A Compara- 
tive Study of the Character of Electra. Univer- 
sity of Georgia, M.F.A. 

Me- 
dium of Expression in the Theatre. Smith Col- 
lege, M.A. 

2764. Gavins, Doris Levy. An Analysis of the 
Well Made Play. Louisiana State 
M.A. 

2765. Irwin, William 
of the Exegetical Implications Found in Marc 
Connelly’s Dramatic Fable, The Pas- 
tures. Marquette University, M.A. 


2763. Denny, Christine K. Prose as a 


University, 
Francis. An Analysis 
Green 


2766. Lane, Gloria J. A Critical Analysis of 
Selected Plays of The Shepherd of the Hill 
Country. Bowling Green State University, M.A. 

2767. Luke, Sister M. de Chantal. A Com- 
parative Analysis Thornton Wilder 
and Eugene O'Neill as Two Modern American 
Experimentalists. Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, M.A. 

2768. Mann, Gus Wardell. An 
Evaluation of the Character of Thomas Becket 
as Shown by T. S. Eliot in Murder in the 
Cathedral and Alfred Lord Tennyson in 
Becket. University of Georgia, M.F.A. 


between 


Historical 
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2769. Michenfeider, Sr. Marita §. L. A Com- 
parison of the Antigone Character in Sophocles 
Saint Louis University, M.A. 

2770. Adela. Theatrical Persua- 
sion as Exemplified by Undershaft in Shaw’s 


and Anouilh. 
Moldovan, 


Major Barbara. Pennsylvania State University, 
M.A. 

2771. Napiecinski, Thomas H. The Dram- 
atization of the American Serious Novel, 1926- 
1952. University of Wisconsin, Ph.D. 

2772. Wilbur, Roger. A Search for Princi- 
ples Used in the Writing of Plays Based on 
Historical Incidents. Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2773. Hjert, G. C. Factors that Influenced 
Gogol in Writing The Inspector General. Uni- 
versity of Washington, M.A. 

2774. Phillips, Margaret A Com- 
parison of Aeschylus’ Oresteia to Eugene 
O'Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra. Ohio Uni- 
versity, M.F.A. 

27 Sherwood, J. Morgan. An Interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s ‘Theory of Reversal and 
Recognition Applied to Dramatic Literature. 
University of Kansas, M.A. ’56. 


Louise, 


75: 
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2776. Thomas, L. Eberle. Analogous Action 
in Three Jacobean Plays. Florida State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2777. Owens, William Henry Jr. The Dram- 
aturgical Treatment of Character Types by the 
Playwrights of Heroic Drama. University of 

Ph.D. 

2778. Reines, Philip. The Structure and 
Stage History of the Play, The Only Way. 
of Colorado, M.A. 


2779. Sterling, Wallace Stine, Jr. 


Denver, 


University 
Material- 
ism in American Society as Reflected in the 
Dramatic Works of Bronson Howard and 
Clyde Fitch. University of Florida, M.A. 


E. Dramatic Theorists 
2780. Patterson, James A. Theatrical Ref- 
erences in Marcus Fabius Quintilianus’ Institu- 
tio Oratorio. University of Michigan, M.A. 
2781. A Critical Evaluation 
of the Bertolt Brecht. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 


Robert. 
Theory of 


Strane, 
Drama 


2782. Sitton, Fred. Theory of Epic Theatre. 
University of North Carolina, L.D.A. 

2783. Kussrow, Van C., Jr. On With the 
Show. Indiana University, Ph.D. 

F. Dramatic Critics 

2784. Brown, Brita Bertrude. Style of Act- 
ing as Dealt with by Theatre Reviewers. Yale 
University, M.F.A. 
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2785. Cowie, Jean. The Life and Work of 
Harley Granville-Barker. University of Georgia, 
M.F.A. ’56. 

2786. Green, Gordon C. An Analytical Study 
of the Dramatic Criticism of Joseph Wood 
Krutch as Published in The Nation, 1924-1952. 
University of Southern California, Ph.D. 

2787. Haugen, Rolf H. American Drama 
Critics’ Reactions to Productions of August 
Strindberg. University of Minnesota, Ph.D. 

2788. Keough, Sister M. Pius. Attitudes in 
Newspaper Dramatic Criticism in the United 
States, 1900-1950. Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, M.A. 

2789. Lancaster, D. Scholars and Parasites: 
A Survey of Dramatic Criticism and Its Influ- 
ence Upon the New York Theatre from 1goo- 
1958. University of Washington, M.A. 

2790. Meersman, Roger Leon. The Theatri- 
cal Criticism of Arthur Bingham Walkley. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, M.A. 

2791. Myers, Norman Jerald. Early Recogni- 
tion of the “New Stagecraft” in American 
Publications, 1900-1914. University of Illinois, 
M.A. 


II. THe THEATRE AS MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Directing 


Charles. Aspects 


2792. Adelsperger, Walter 
of Staging of Plays of the Gothic Revival in 
England. Ohio State University, Ph.D. 

2793. Congdon, Frederick. The Director and 
the Acting Ensemble. Cornell University, M.A. 

2794. Ishimaru, Sabura. An Investigation of 
Production Responsibilities of an Assistant Di- 


rector. University of Southern California, 
M.A. 

2795. Kapur, Jit L. An Experimental Study 
of Audience Responses to a Play Rehearsed 
With and Without a Play Analysis by a Pro- 
fessional Psychoanalyst. University of Southern 
California, Ph.D. 

2796. Kile, Sara Amanda, John B. Wright's 
Staging at the National Theatre, Boston, 1836 
to 1853. Ohio State University, M.A. 

2797. Ledbetter, Thomas H. Some Aspects 
of the Theory and Practice of Stage Direction 
as Exemplified by George Bernard Shaw. Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, M.A. 

2798. Poe, Charlsie Jeannine. Aspects of De- 
cision in Play Directing. Baylor University, 
M.A. 

2799. Wood, Mrs. Allie Kay. A Handbook 
for the Inexperienced Play Director. Kansas 


State Teachers College, M.A. 


B. Acting 
2800. Croghan, Leland Adrian. The Expres- 
of Emotional Intensity—Techniques in 
History. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2801. Hampton, Charles Christy, Jr. 
Silent Clowns. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2802. Hampton, Marion Cox. The Round 
Actor: A Study of Acting for the Arena The- 
atre. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2803. Hardy, Dorothy Jeanne. Exaggeration 
and Caricature in the Portrayal of Character 
Parts. University of Kansas, M.A. ‘so. 

2804. Humble, Alberta Lewis. Matilda Her- 
Actress, University of Illinois, 


sion 


The 


on, American 
Ph.D. 

2805. Inman, James Spaulding. 
March and Florence Eldridge. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2806. Johnson, Raoul Fenton. The Acting 
of John L. Toole. University of Illinois, M.A. 

2807. Margetts, Ralph Elliott. A Study of 
the Theatrical Career of Julia Dean Hayne. 
University of Utah, Ph.D. 

2808. Pierce, Marjorie Smith. A Syllabus for 
a Course in Styles of Acting. University of Kan- 
sas, M.A. '58. 

2809. Raines, Mary Catherine Bozeman. The 
Creative Process in Acting. Baylor University, 
M.A. 

2810. Smith, Sr. Gertrude, $.C.N. Acting and 
Interpretation Problems in the Orestia. Saint 
Louis University, M.A. 

2811. Starnes, Mary Elizabeth. Ophelia: A 
Survey of Interpretation from the Restoration 
to the Present. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2812. Stathan, Charles McCorkle. The Appli- 
cation of Prevailing Principles of Elocution to 
Theatrical Criticism of American Acting: 1815- 
1840. University of Florida, Ph.D. 

2813. Yeater, James Willis. Charlotte Cush- 
man, American Actress. University of Illinois, 
Ph.D. 


C. The Visual Arts of the Theatre—Design, 
Construction, Lighting, Costume. 

2814. Bangham, Paul Jerald. A Study of 
Nineteenth Century Gas Lighting Methods as 
Evidenced in Some Existing Prompt Scripts. 
Ohio State University, M.A. 

2815. Billaber, Hedwig. Period Costume Con- 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 


Frederic 


struction, 
M.F.A. 
2816. Cook, Billie Gene. Scene Design on a 
Modified Elizabethan Stage. University of Tex- 
as, M.F.A. 
2817. Foote, John Maltby. Painting 
Sculpture for the Actor. Yale University, M.F.A. 


and 
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2818. Greenfield, William Edward, Produc- 
tion Sound Techniques. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2819. Lacy, Robin. Encyclopedia of Scen- 
ographers 534 B.C. to 1900 A.D. University of 
Denver, Ph.D. 

2820. Lanning, Gerald Martin. Period Line 
Drawings for Scenic Design. University of Utah, 
MSS. 

2821. Retter, Sharon Elaine. A Costume 
Study of Early Nineteenth Century Produc- 
tions of Hamlet, MacBeth and Othello on the 
English Stage, 1800-1859. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, M.A. 

2822. Senter, Albert W., Jr. Selected Women’s 
Costume Patterns of the Period 1890 to 1900. 
Michigan State University, M.A. 

2823. Skalka, Bernard. A Design for a Light- 
ing System Layout and Control for the Arena 
Theatre at the University of Nebraska. Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, M.A. 

2824. Smith, Channing S. Designs for Scenic 
Units and Stage Equipment for An Educa- 
tional Touring Repertory Company. University 
of Arizona, M.A. 

2825. Silverberg, Iria F. A Survey of Arena 
Theatre in America From 1933 Until the 
Present Time. Queens College, MS. 

2826. South, I. Jay. The Mechanics of Sab- 
batini. Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
MF.A. 


D. Music 

2827. Cook, Joel S. Technical Aspects of the 
Production of Musical Comedies in High 
Schools and Colleges—Illustrated by Produc- 
tions of Oklahoma and Annie Get Your Gun. 
University of Wisconsin, M.S. 

2828. Henney, Deloris. A Study of the Devel- 
opment of the American Musical Comedy. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, M.A. 

2829. Hottenroth, A. Elaine. A Study of the 
Adaptation of Plays into Modern American 
Musical Comedies. Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2830. Loganbill, G. Bruce. Menottian Opera: 
A Synthesis of Drama and Music. University 
of Kansas, M.A. ’58. 

2831. Marr, Sister James Anita. Gian Carlo 
Menotti: The Fusion of Music and Drama. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 


E. Dance 


2832. Crane, Sister Anne Helene. A Study of 
the Integration of the Dance in the Musical 
Theatre as Illustrated by Works of Balanchine, 
De Mille, and Robbins. Catholic University of 
America, M.A. 
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2833. Sramek, Joan Clare. A Theatre for 
Ballet. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2834. Sullivan, Sheila M. A Survey of the 
Importance of Dance in Pantomime. Catholic 
University of America, M.A. 


F. Architecture 
2835. Barwick, Dorothea C. Discussion of 
and Plans for Remodeling an Existing High 
School Auditorium. Boston University, M.Ed. 
Macomber, Philip Alan. The Icon- 
ography of London Theatre Auditorium Ar- 
chitecture. Ohio State University, Ph.D. 


2836. 


G. Administration 

2837. Abrams, Dolores. An Administrative 
Survey of the Federal Theatre Project. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, L.D.A. 

2838. Catron, Louis. Methods of Promoting 
the Non-Commercial Theatre, University of 
Southern Illinois, M.S. 

2839. Green, Bigelow Rice. The Actors’ 
Equity Association, Its Functions and Policies. 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

2840. Jones, Cecil Derwent. The Policies 
and Practices of Wallack’s Theatre, 1852-1888. 
University of Illinois, Ph.D. 

2841. McDonald, Arthur. A Study of the 
York Mercers’ Share in the Presentation of the 
Pageants of the Corpus Christi Festival. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, M.A. 


H. Playwriting 

2842. Beebe, Bill T. In Behalf of Louise, 
An Original Play in Three Acts. University 
of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2843. Blue, Danial, Jr. An Original Play, 
Play That One On Your Old Piano. Yale Uni- 
versity, M.F.A. 

2844. Caringi, Rudolph. Creative Thesis: 
Original Play. Catholic University of America, 
M.F.A. 

2845. Clayton, John Struther. An Original 
Play, The Sound of Wings. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2846. Drinnon, Herbert. Play—Lucretia. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, M.A. 

2847. Dunlap, Lucy Ann. Play—In A Garden 
with Paths and Hedges. University of North 
Carolina, M.A. 

2848. Eisenstein, Marcus. An Original Play, 
The Fighter. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2849. Elliott, C. C. Tartuffe. University of 
Washington, M.A. 

, 2850. Eysselinck, Walter. An Original Play, 
The Reception. Yale University, M.F.A. 
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2851. Faragoh, Francis Merrill. An Original 
Play, A Gentlemen and An Officer. Yale Uni- 
versity, M.F.A. 

2852. Fleishman, Joel. Play—The Easy Way 
Out. University of North Carolina, M.A. 

2853. Gassman, Sr. Mary Joseph Clare, O.S.F. 
An Original Three Act Play—With Crooked 
Lines. Saint Louis University, M.A. 

2854. Grissmer, John. Original Play. Cath- 
olic University of America, M.F.A. 

2855. Harriott, Sister Marion Francis. An 
Adaptation of The Twelve Dancing Princesses 
into Play Form. Catholic University of America, 
M.A. 

2856. Harris, Thomas Walter. Fall Of An 
Iron Horse—Original Three Act Play. Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2857. Hock, Robert Darrah. An Original 
Play, Porak. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2858. Keith, William Harvey. An Original 
Play, Heir Apparent. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2859. Kenvin, Roger Lee. An Original Play, 
A Little Night Music. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2860. Korf, Leonard. Martin Menninger—A 
Drama in Three Acts. University of California 
at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2861. Land, Oliver Bradford, Jr. I’m Going 
Where I’m Strange. (Original Play). University 
of Georgia, M.A. ’56. 

2862. Lee, Gunsam. Play—Desire. University 
of North Carolina, M.A. 

2863. Lineberger, James. From Story to Play: 
An Analysis of the Development of a Full- 
Length Play from an Original Short Story. 
University of Minnesota, M.A. 

2864. Link, Russell. Play—Love (A Fete in 
Four Acts). University of North Carolina, M.A. 

2865. Morgan, Byron Albert. Monica, Orig- 
inal Play. University of California at Los 
Angeles, M.A. 

2866. Munn, Gary Allen. An Original Play, 
Idyll. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2867. Poletes, George Angelos. The House 
is Dead—A Play in Three Acts. North Dakota 
Agricultural College, M.A. 

2868. Schuller, Lore. Play—In the Swelling 
of the Volga. University of North Carolina, 
M.A. 

2869. Silverman, Maxwell. An Original Play, 
My Friend, Hesketh. Yale University, M.F.A. 


2870. Slavin, Sheldon, Evaluation of the Jew 


Water Colors in the 
Play. Wayne 


in Modern Drama and 
Rain, an Original Three-Act 
State University, M.A. 
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2871. Smith, Helen Reagan. Sentiment and 
Toast: An Original Play in Three Acts with 
Character Analysis. Baylor University, M.A. 

2872. Stein, Kenneth Joel. An Original Play, 
Rutabaga. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2873. Weiland, Richard John. An Original 
Three Act Play The Three Bumaliers. Saint 
Louis University, M.A. 


I. Translations 

2874. Dent, Shirley M. A Critical Compar- 
ison of Old and New Translations of Selected 
Realistic Plays of Ibsen. Bowling Green State 
University, M.A. 

2875. Frisch, Jack E. Sodom and Gomorrha 
by Jean Giraudoux: A Translation with Critical 
Introduction. University of Wisconsin, M.A. 

2876. Key, Luz B. The Claw by Manolo 
Linares-Rivas, A Translation. University of 
Denver, M.A. 

2877. Pagan, Myrna. A Translation from the 
Spanish of The Weaver of Dreams by Antonio 
Buero Vallejo. Catholic University of America, 
M.A. 

2878. Randall, Mary Jo. A New Translation 
of Paul Claudel’s Drama Partage de Midi. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 

2879. Zanides, N. M. A Court of Miracles 
Translated from the Greek of Jacob Kampa- 
nellis. University of Washington, M.A. 


J. Production 

2880. Amato, Primo V. A Production Study 
of The Misanthrope. Catholic University of 
America, M.F.A. 

2881. Bennett, Cleon V. Jr. Dark of the 
Moon by Howard Richardson and William 
Berney, A Production Thesis by C. V. Bennett. 
University of Southern Illinois, M.S. 

2882. Blumberg, Fred. Production Thesis: 
The Mikado (Children’s Theatre Arena Pro- 
duction). University of Tennessee, M.A. 

2883. Butler, Robert Olen. A_ Production 
Book for Much Ado About Nothing. Saint Louis 
University, M.A. 

2884. Cadle, Shirley M. A Production Book 
of The Adding Machine. University of Okla- 
homa, M.F.A. 

2885. Cavey, George. 
Caine Mutiny Court 
State University, M.A. 

2886. Clifford, John Edward. Production 
Book for Hofmannsthal’s Everyman. Saint Louis 
University, M.A. 


Production of The 
Martial. Pennsylvania 
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2887. Collins, Anthony Robert. A_ Project 
in Design for a Production of Moliere’s Play, 
The Imaginary Invalid. State University of 
Iowa, M.A. 

2888. Cotner, J. Douglas. A Production 
Analysis of Cyrano de Bergerac. Bowling Green 
State University, M.A. 

2889. Coyne, Bernard. A Production Study 
of Crime and Punishment as Presented at the 
Catholic University of America. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, M.F.A. 

2890. Cranford, Gerald Bryan. A_ Transla- 
tion and Production Analysis of Jean Cocteau’s 
Les Chevaliers de la Table Ronde. East Texas 
State College, M.A. 

2891. Cunningham, John Waldo. Production 
and Production Book of Blind Man on the 
Corner. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2892. Dodrill, Charles Ward. The Philadel- 
phia Story: Problems of Direction in an Arena 
Theatre Production. University of Kansas, M.A. 
56. 

2893. Drier, John T. Original Designs for 
Three Plays. University of Denver, Ph.D. 

2894. Eck, Philip Ross. Stage Designs for 
MacBeth. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2895. Ellmore, R. T. A Production and Pro- 
duction Thesis of Man 
George Bernard Shaw. 
Washington, M.A. 


and 
State 


Superman by 
University of 
2896. Evans, George H. An and 
Interpretation of The Scarecrow by Percy Mac- 
kaye. Sacramento State College, M.A. 

2897. Farley, Jack Winfield. A Production 
Study of Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie. Fresno 
State College, M.A. 


Analysis 


2898. Fisher, John Gordon. Production and 
Production Book of Borak. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2899. Foell, Nancy Ellen. Production and 
Production Book of The Mad Women of Chail- 
lot. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2900. Foreman, Mary _ Roberta. 
Aunt: A Production Book. Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, M.A. 

2901. Fruechte, Don Frederick. An Analysis 
and Production of the Play The Scarecrow by 
Percy Mackaye. University of Houston, M.A. 


Charley’s 


2goz. Gabrielides, Evangelos. Production and 
Production Book of An Inspector Calls. Art 
Institute of Chicago, M.F.A. 


2903. Gaume, Sr. M. Ann Cecile. The Mad- 


woman of Chaillot: Nuns’ Production. Saint 


Louis University, M.A. 
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2904. Gesek, Thaddeus J. Stage Designs for 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2905. Goulding, Betty Joe. The Preparation 
and Performance of a Solo Drama. Ohio Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2906. Gross, Paula. A 
to a Production of the Trojan Women. Uni- 
versity of Arizona, M.A. 


Director's Approach 


2907. Hagan, John Patrick. Production Book 
for Arthur Miller's Death of a Salesman. Saint 
Louis University, M.A. 

2908. Harrison, Rev. 
Text and Introductory Notes for the Original 
Musical Comedy, Belinda. Catholic University 
of America, M.F.A, 

2909. Hesler, Richard Allan. A Studio The- 
atre Production of Hugo von Hofmanunsthal’s 
Electra. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2910. Hintz, William A. A Production of 
The Staring Match. University of Wisconsin, 
M.S. 

2g11. Beth. Director's Manual 
and Prompt Book for Wonderful Town. Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, M.A. 


Timothy. Production 


Isaacs, Carol 


2912. Jacobs, Emmett Edwin. Directorial As- 
pects of the Production of the Play The House 
Shall Tremble. University of California at Los 
Angeles, M.A. 

2913. Johnson, Joann. A Production Study 
and Text of Jean Anouilh’s The Lark Adapted 
by Lillian Hellman as Presented at Catholic 
University of America. Catholic University of 
America, M.F.A. 

2914. Jonson, Joanne. A Production Thesis 
of Benjamin Britten's Let’s Make an Opera. 
M.A. 

2915. Kahn, Leonel L. An Analysis, Produc- 
tion and Production Book of Rice’s The Add- 
ing Machine. Tulane University, M.A. 

2916. Keyworth, Robert Allen. 
Tartuffe: A Producing Director's 
University of Arizona, M.A. 


University of Minnesota, 


Moliere’s 
Approach. 


2917. Kempster, Charles Francis, A Produc- 
tion Book for The Crucible, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

DuBarry. Production 
Race. Yale Uni- 


2918. Knower, 
and Production Book of The 
versity, M.F.A. 


Henry 


2919. Krajenka, Barbara. An_ Introduction 
to the Production Text of Oedipus Rex, and 
the Production Text, as Presented at the Cath- 
olic University Theatre. Catholic University of 
America, M.F.A. 
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2920. Lueken, John Harry. A Project in 
Scenery Design for the Production of The 
School for Scandal. San Diego State College, 
M.A. 

2921. McCarter, Daniel $. A Modern Appli- 
cation of Ferdinando Bibiena’s Method of 
Scenic Perspective as Seen in a Projected Stage 
Design of Paul Green's Johnny Johnson. Cath- 
olic University of America, M.F.A. 

2922. Micunis, Gordon Jules. Stage Designs 
for Les Indes Gallantes. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2923. Mackin, Sr. Mary Jeremy. Production 
Book for Who Dunit? Saint Louis University, 
M.A. 

2924. Malonee, George Elbert. 
and Production Book of The Fighter. Yale 
University, M.F.A. 

2925. McGahan, Regina Catherine. Produc- 
tion Book for Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Saint Louis 
University, M.A. 

2926. Minkiewich, Mary. Production of Mu- 
Night. Pennsylvania State University, 


Production 


sic at 
M.A. 

2927. Moran, Sr. Mary Jeanine, B.V.M. Pro- 
duction Book for Thornton Wilder's Our 
Town. Saint Louis University, M.A. 

2928. Olmon, Wynna Lou. A_ Producing 
Director's Study and Prompt Book of William 
Inge’s Come Back, Little Sheba as Adapted for 
Arena Staging at the Texas Woman’s Univer- 
sity. Texas Woman’s University, M.A. 

2929. Parker, Francine. Production and Pro- 
duction Book of The Cherry Orchard. Yale 
University, M.F.A. 

2930. Parson, Mary Jean. 
Production Book of Idyll. 
M.F.A. 

2931. Pierce, Glenn Quimby, Jr. Producing 
a Pageant: The Medicine Lodge Indian Peace 
Treaty Pageant—1957. University of Kansas, 
M.A. ’58. 

2932. Pitner, Monty. A Theatrical Produc- 
tion of Sophocles'’s Oedipus The King. Kansas 
State University, M.A. 

2933. Pranulis, Joyce Annellia. 
Designs for Patruska and Cinderella. Yale Uni- 
versity, M.F.A. 

2934. Reis, Curt. Production and Produc- 
tion Book of Darkness at Noon. Art Institute 
of Chicago, M.F.A. 

2935. Risso, Richard. Production Study of 
Jean Anouilh’s Eurydice. Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, M.F.A. 

2936. Rhoads, Samuel Fred. A_ Director's 
Approach and Designs for The Contrast by 
Royall Tyler. State University of Iowa, M.A. 


Production and 


Yale University, 


Costume 


2937. Rosenberg, Philip. Stage Designs for 
Carousel. Yale University, M.F.A. 

2938. Rucker, Karon Conan. The Design 
and Technical Aspects of the Production of 
the Play, The House Shall Tremble. University 
of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

2939. Russell, Rufus Talmadge. 
and Setting Designs for Holberg’s 
Montanus. University of Arizona, M.A. 


Lighting 
Erasmus 


2940. Schecter, Alvin Howard. Stage Designs 
for The Rake’s Yale University, 
M.F.A. 

2941. Schropfer, Wandalie Henshaw. 
duction and Production Book of Patience. Yale 
University, M.F.A. 

2942. Sharples, Winston. Study 
of Sartre’s Dirty Hands. Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, M.F.A. 

2943. Shepherd, James Kendall. Production 
and Production Book of The Cycle of Spring. 
Yale University, M.F.A. 

2944. Shermeyer, Raymond. 
Study of Synge’s Playboy of the Western World. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, M.F.A. 

2945. Snider, Patricia Wilson. 
Book of She Stoops to Conquer. University of 
Oklahoma, M.F.A. 

2946. Snyder, Arlen Dean. The Interpreta- 
tion and Creation of Three Roles: Trigorin 
in The Seagull; Subtle in The Alchemist; Cog- 
nac in The World is Round. State University 
of Iowa, M.A. 


Progress. 


Pro- 


Production 


Production 


Production 


2947. Terfloth, John. Production Study of 


O'Neill's Desire Under the Elms. Carnegie 


Institute of Technology, M.F.A. 


2948. Weishar, Joseph. Stage Designs for 
Richard III. Yale University, M.F.A. 


2949. Willey, Roy. Scene Design for the 
Old Maid and the Thief. University of Nebras- 
ka, M.A. 

2950. Wilson, Richard Earl. A Director's 
Production Book for Clifford Odets’ The 
Flowering Peach. Stanford University, M.A. 

2951. Windt, Theodore O., Jr. The Directing 
Problems Involved in a Production of Lennox 
Robinson’s Church Street. Bowling Green State 
University, M.A. 

2952. Yack, John L. A Dramatic Production 
Book of Henrik Ibsen’s The Master Builder. 
University of Oklahoma, M.F.A. 


2953. Zust, Virginia Eve. Costume Designs 
for Tannhauser, Yale University, M.F.A. 
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III. THe THEATRE IN Its SocIAL FUNCTION 


A. The Religious Theatre 
2954. Heermann, Thomas L. The Religious 
Dramas of Dorothy L. Sayers. University of 


Wisconsin, M.A. 


B. The Political Theatre 

2955. Bonsall, Yvonne C. Shaw’s Concept of 
a Great Ruler. State University of Iowa, M.A. 

2956. Campbell, Abby Anne. A Critical Esti- 
mate of Cleopatra the Woman as Seen in Plays 
by Shakespeare, Dryden and Shaw. University 
of Arizona, M.A. 

2957. Kuhlke, William L. They Too Sing 
America, the New Negro as Portrayed by Negro 
Playwrights, 1918 to 1930. University of Kan- 
sas, M.A. 

2958. Pitts, Dorothy Mahone. Reflections of 
the Irish Political and Social Life in Selected 
Plays of Sean O’Casey. University of Georgia, 
M.F.A. 

2959. Sugg, Alfred Roscoe, Jr. The Political 
Action in King Richard the Second. Tufts 
University, M.A. 


C. The Educational Theatre 


2960. Banks, Wade W. Considerations that 
Guide the Selection of Plays Produced by 
Schools or Departments of Speech, Theatre, 
and Television in the United States. Florida 
State University, M.A. 

2961. Briscoe, Adelaide M. A_ History of 
Theatre at Ohio University (1920-1957). Ohio 
University, M.A. 

2962. Brown, Charles Lee. A Survey of the 
Theatre in the Public Senior High Schools of 
Salt Lake County, Utah. University of Utah, 
M.A. 

2963. Brown, Ruth Agnes. The Influence of 
the Theatre and Its Drama Upon the Educa- 
tion of Man. Texas Woman’s University, M.A. 

2964. Clauss, Sister M. Benedicta. A Study 
of the Educational Use of Dramatic Pageantry 
as a Medium for Developing Interest in a 
Speech Department in a Catholic High School. 
Catholic University of America, M.A. 

2965. Conroy, Barbara Jean. A Study of the 
Effect of Theatre Participation Upon the Ac- 
ademic Attitudes, Behavior Patterns and Or- 
ganization Habits of Student Actors. University 
of Kansas, M.A. 

2966. Eek, Nathaniel Sisson. Attitudes To- 
ward Playgoing in a Selected Contemporary 
Educational Theatre Audience. Ohio State 
University, Ph.D. 
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2967. Fuller, Charles C. A Questionnaire 
Study of the Coordinate Activity in Theatrical 
Production Presented by the Departments of 
Speech-Drama-Television and Music in 125 
Coeducational Colleges and Universities of the 
United States. Florida State University, M.A. 

2968. Hinkel, Cecil Ellsworth. An Analysis 
and Evaluation of the 47 Workshop of George 
Pierce Baker. Ohio State University, Ph.D. 

2969. Kibler, Robert Joseph. A Survey of 
the Extracurricular Dramatics Activities in 
Ohio High Schools, 1958-59. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, M.A. 

2970. LaBan, Frank. A History of Theatre 
Activities at the University of Kansas. Univer- 
sity of Kansas, M.A. 

2971. Lees, Sondra. A History of Dramatics 
at the University of Utah from September 1919. 
University of Utah, M.F.A. 

2972. Mahon, Thomas Aloysius, Jr. A His- 
tory of St. Louis University Theatre (1946- 
1958). Saint Louis University, M.A. 

2973. Maxwell, Bernice June. An Historical 
Survey of the Non-Professional Theatrical 
Activities at the University of Georgia from 
University of Georgia, 


1785 through 


M.F.A. 

2974- 
Dramatic Activities in 
Schools of Allegheny 
University of Pittsburgh, M.A. 


1955- 


McLain, Charlotte Fisher. A Study of 
Certain Public High 
County, Pennsylvania. 


2975. Merril, Robert Henry. High School 
Stages and Auditoriums in the State of Mis- 
souri: An Investigation of the Extent, Nature, 
Uses and Suitability. University of Kansas, 
M.A. '56. 

2976. Means, Catherine Anne, The Student 
Stage Manager in Educational Theatre. Stan- 
ford University, M.A. 

2977- Douglas Samuel. Procedures 
for Developing a Program of Educational 
Dramatics in the High School. State University 
of Iowa, M.A. 

2978. Ryan, Eugene John. Study of the 
Dramatic Arts Program of Secondary Schools 
of Central California with Suggested Course of 
Study for Drama in Schools Under One Thou- 
sand Enrollment. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.A. 

2979. Sandle, Floyd L. A History of the 
Development of the Educational Theatre in 
Universities, 1911-1959. 


Poulter, 


Negro Colleges and 
Louisiana State University, Ph.D. 
2980. Schwartz, Carole. A Suggested Creative 


Dramatic Workshop Based on the Social Study 
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Curriculum Utilized in New York Syossett 
School System. University of Denver, M.A. 

2981. Shackelford, Maralyn Louise. A Study 
of the Effect of Participation in Theatre Pro- 
ductions Upon the Academic Progress of Two 
Casts. University of Kansas, M.A. 

2982. Surrette, Shirley Mae. A Study of the 
47 Workshop. Emerson College, M.A. 

2983. Sowder, Nancy Boyd. Selected Prin- 
ciples of High School Play Production for the 
High School Director. State University of Iowa, 
M.A. 

2984. Yarcho, Yvonne Victoria. The Stan- 
ford University Theatre: From the Dramatic 
Council to the Division of Speech and Drama, 
1930-40. Stanford University, M.A. 


E. The Children’s Theatre 

2985. Hamlin, Harriet D. A _ Descriptive 
Study of First Grade Children’s Behavior in 
Informal Dramatizations. Boston University, 
M.Ed. 

2986. Holt, Alice M. Donoho. The Process 
of Adapting Children’s Literature into Short 
Plays for Use in the Early Junior High Years. 
Texas Woman's University, M.A. 

2987. Six, Sally Newton. Adaption of the 
Chinese Drama to the American Children’s 
Theatre. University of Kansas, M.A. ’56. 

2988. Yoder, Mrs. Una. Drama for the Youth 
in City Recreation. Kansas State Teachers 
College, M.A. 


F. The Community Theatre 

2989. Beard, Bill Lawrence. The History of 
Community Theatre in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
State University of Yowa, M.A. 

2990. Kepke, Allen Neal. A History of the 
Players Club of Columbus, Ohio, 1923-1959. 
Ohio State University, M.A. 

2991. Lane, Mildred Rutherford. A History 
of the Des Moines Community Playhouse. State 
University of Iowa, M.A. 

2992. Moore, Sister M. Marguerite. The His- 
tory of the Pittsburgh Playhouse. Catholic 
University of America, M.A. 

2993. Thunen, Frances Helen. The Sacra- 
mento Civic Theatre: A Study of Its Origins, 
Development, and Functions as a Community 
Service. University of California at Los Angeles, 
M.A. 

G. The Commercial Theatre 

2994. Aurbach, Joseph. Strindberg on the 

New York Stage. Louisiana State University, 


M.A. 
2995. Battagila, Mary Jane. The London 
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Comedians in Colonial America. University of 
Kansas, M.A. '50. 

2996. Burdick, Don P. The American Com- 
pany of Comedians: Social and Artistic Prob- 
lems, 1752-1792. University of Wisconsin, M.S. 

2997. Copeland, Patrician Alden. Contribu- 
tion to the American Theatre of Eva Le- 
Gallienne’s Leadership in the Civic Repertory 
Theatre. Emerson College, M.A. 

2998. Cutler, Jean Valjean. William Charles 
Macready’s June 10, 1839 Production of Shake- 
speare’s King Henry V. University of Illinois, 
M.A. 

2999. Haberman, LeRoy Day. American 
Farce on Broadway, 1914-1950. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Ph.D. 


gooo. Jackson, Allen Stuart. Production and 
Staging of the English Pantomine Illustrated 
by Harlequin and the Red Dwarf; The Ada- 
mant Rock, Performed at Covent Garden The- 
atre December 26, 1812. Ohio State University, 
M.A. 

goo1. Kelly, Michael Francis. The Reaction 
of the Catholic Church to the Commercial 
Theatre in New York City, 1900 to 1958. State 
University of Iowa, Ph.D. 


gooz. McKee, Edna Hollingsworth. A Study 
of the Theatrical Entertainments in Jackson, 
Mississippi, Before the Civil War or Between 
the Years 1836-1863. Florida State University, 
MS. 

3003. Nelson, Sally. Strindberg on Broad- 
way. University of California at Los Angeles, 
M.A. 

goo4. Neeson, Jack McHenry. The Devil in 
Delaware (A Study of Theatre in New Castle 
County). Western Reserve University, Ph.D. 


goo5. Plummer, Herbert Joseph. A Critical 
Examination of Certain Production Elements 
in Edwin Booth’s 1871 Revival of Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar. Stanford University, M.A. 


goo6. Ryan, Patrick Martin, Jr. A. M. Pal- 
mer, Producer: A Study of Management, Dram- 
aturgy, and Stagecraft in the American The- 
atre, 1872-96. Yale University, Ph.D. 

goo7. Peterson, William A. A History of the 
Professional Theater of Detroit, Michigan from 
September 13, 1875 to July 3, 1886. Florida 
State University, Ph.D. 

goo8. Waldera, Jean. A Record of the Pro- 
fessional Theatre Activity in Fargo, North 
Dakota from 1914 through 1920. North Dako- 
ta Agricultural College, M.S. 
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H. The International Theatre 

3009. Powell, Sister Marian Rita. A History 
of the Dublin Gate Theater, 1927-1943. Cath- 
olic University of America, MS. 

goio. Roth, Morton. An _ Investigation of 
the Theatrical Achievements of Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault, University of Denver, M.A. 

go1i. VanMeter, John Edward. The Theatre 
of Louis Jouvet. University of Florida, Ph.D. 

goiz. Svec, Joseph G. Czech Theatre: 1918- 
1938. University of Wisconsin, M.S. 


301g. Waddy, Erma. An Analytical Study of 
the Styles and Techniques of Acting and the 
Stage Conventions of the Kabuki Theatre in 
Japan. University of Southern California, M.A. 


IV. RELATED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


A. Motion Pictures 


go14. Aronson, Sidney Robert. To Live as 
Men. A Film. University of California at Los 
Angeles, M.A. 

3015. Huaco, George. Children of the Sun— 
A Thesis Film on the Inca Culture of South 
America. University of California at Los An- 
geles, M.A. 

go16. Larsen, Gaylor Dwaine. A Time in 
the Sun. Motion Picture Script. University of 
California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

3017. Lewey, Merle C. Historical and Oper- 
ational Record Films in the Department of 
the Army. University of Southern California, 
M.A. 

goi8. Mackey, Dale F. An Inquiry into the 
Contribution of Editing Experience to the 
Careers of Five Film Directors. University of 
Southern California, M.A. 

go1g. Manville, Douglas. An Historical and 
Critical Survey of the Science-Fiction Film. 
University of Southern California, M.A. 

go20. Mazzuca, Joseph. Motion Picture Pro- 
duction and Film Director: The Director and 
His Key Assistants—An Analysis of Film- 
Making During Production. University of 
Southern California, M.A. 

go21. McGregor, Edgar R. An _ Historical 
Study of the Film Magazine Sight and Sound, 
With An Annotated Index of Leading Articles, 
1949-59. University of Southern California, M.A. 

go22. Rancier, Esther. History and Impli- 
cations of the Use of Electronic Technique 
in Cinema. University of Southern California, 
M.A. 
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3023. Sims, Byrl Loren. A Comparative Study 
of Four Methods Used to Lengthen Film Life. 
University of Southern California, M.A. 

go24. Staples, Donald Edward. The Copy- 
righting of Motion Pictures; History and Pres- 
ent Procedure. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, M.A. 

go25. Vincent, Ross H. Historical Study of 
the Army Air Forces First Motion Picture 
Unit (18th AAFEC) in World War II. Univer- 
sity of Southern California, M.A. 

3026. Hanwehr, Wolfram. Film 
Education in Germany. University of Southern 
M.A. 


von and 


California, 


B. Radio 

3027. Greenberg, Haya. The University In- 
ternational Mailbox. A Series of Nine Original 
Radio Scripts on Selected Problems of Foreign 
Students Planning to Attend an Institution of 
Higher Education in the U.S. University of 
California at Los Angeles, M.A. 

go28. Stedman, Raymond William. His- 
tory of the Broadcasting of Daytime Serial 
the United States. University of 
Southern Ph.D. 

3029. William 
tion of a Series of Radio Scripts Written for 
Children and Based on American Folk Songs 
from 1775 to 1890. University of California at 
Los Angeles, M.A. 


Dramas in 
California, 
Produc- 


Wintersole, Richard. 


C. Television 

gogo. Bluem, Albert William, The Influence 
of Medium upon Dramaturgical Method in Se- 
lected Television Plays. Ohio State University, 
Ph.D. 

go31. Hilliard, Robert L. The Adaptation 
of Stage Plays to Television. Columbia Univer- 
sity, Teachers College, Ph.D. 

3032. Lee, Olive Joyce. Complete Director's 
Continuity Script of a Television Adaptation 
of Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s Not for Burn- 
ing. University of South Dakota, M.A. 

3033. Marshall, Wesley B. An Investigation 
of Production Techniques Used in Instructional 
Television. Ohio University. M.F.A. 

3034. Parenteau, Gay Billie. A Comparative 
Study of Two Long Television Dramas and 
Their Theatrical Adaptations. State University 
M.A. 

3035. Pincu, Thomas Lustgarten. A Descrip- 
tive Study of Color Shift in the Transmission 
and Reception of Color Television. University 
of California at Los Angeles, M.A. 


of Iowa, 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Hugh W. Gillis, Editor 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 
Edward W. Borgers, University of Southern California 


In attempting a composite review of 
recent plays indicated by their pub- 
lishers to be material for Children’s 
Theatre, one is faced with two con- 
fusions: first, “recent works’ has dif- 
ferent meanings to different publishers; 
second, the phrase “children’s plays” 
continues to be ambiguous. Sometimes 
it means plays written to be performed 
by children; at other times plays to be 
performed for children. 


Some people claim that there is no 
such thing as a bad play for child per- 
formers. The theory is that anything 
that puts children on stage and parents 
in an auditorium is a_ public rela- 
tions achievement from which no more 
should be asked. And yet it would seem 
that there might be such a thing as a 
better children’s play that could be 
identified by the application of stand- 
ards. It is toward the formulation of 
such standards that the following dis- 
cussion attempts to be helpful. 


One way of evaluating a script to be 
performed by primary school children 
is to measure it against its major alter- 
native: creative dramatics. In creative 
dramatics the child re-creates an imag- 
ined situation in terms of his own re- 
membered emotions. Movement, inflec- 
tions, and language are all his own, 
and if they have the crudeness of child- 
hood, they have also its freshness and 
authenticity. Creating his play, the child 
learns to make his mind, body, and 
voice the instruments of genuine ex- 
pression. The instant he uses words or 


actions prescribed by someone else he 
has lost all that creative dramatics as- 
sures. What can any playwright con- 
tribute to compensate for this loss? 
Helen Miller’s First Plays for Chil- 
dren presents some possible answers. 
“The Busy Barbers,” for instance, offers 
strong patterns of rhythmic sound and 
movement—stronger and more com- 
pelling patterns than are likely to be 
improvised. In the rhythm-play, the 
game, the dance, and theatre create a 
hand-over-hand transition that moves 
the beginning primary school child 
from the nursery to the stage by degrees 
so subtle and interlocking that he may 
be almost unaware of his new status 
as performer. In this case, too, the 
chants are supported by a droll visual 
“gag” that should amuse ail concerned. 
At other times the formal words may 
be better than an improvised version is 
likely to be. In a pageant, important 
statements by great men would obvi- 
ously fall into this category. So would a 
line that reveals more than the child 
actor is likely to realize in speaking it. 
Such a line must have an entirely ade- 
quate meaning for the child on_ his 
present level. But, for the child as well 
as for the adult, the ideal line is one 
that leaves him plenty of room to grow 
in. For example, the child portraying 
the father in ‘“Thankful’s Red Beads” 
will understand and be able to play 
stoutly the parent’s stern disapproval. 
Not until he is considerably older is he 
likely to grasp fully the dignity, the 
valid anti-materialism, and the deep 
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concern that prompt that sternness. But 

it would be both a pedagogical and 

aesthetic mistake not to put him to 
work on that which for now is above 
his full understanding. Education does 
not consist in giving a child more of 
what he already comprehends; it con- 
sists in expanding his mind and spirit. 

Style and humor may often be com- 
municated through a fairly exact rep- 
etition of a playwright’s words. The 
following passage from “The Wishing 

Stream” illustrates this. 

(PROPERTY MAN produces a roll of blue cloth 
from property chest, unrolls it and stretches 
it on the stage.) 

Sinc Hi: Here is the stream, Small Brother. 
Now be careful you don’t fall in. 

SMALL BrorHer: (Leaning over so far he al- 
most loses his balance) Where are the fish? 
I don’t see any. 

Sinc Lo: That is because the water is so deep. 

Sinc Hi: The fish are at the very bottom. That 
is why you can’t see them. 

SMALL Broruer: I think it is because the 
Property Man didn’t put any fish in the 
water. 

Property MAN: Small Brother is right. But I 
will do so at once. 


“A Visit to Goldilocks” can be called 
a successful formal morality play for 
children. And because this is a rare 
achievement it is worth pausing to ask 
why. As a formal play rather than a 
creative play, the “Visit” is justified 
because of its effective use of rhythms 
and the importance of numerous exact 
wordings. From the pedagogical point 
of view it is successful because what it 
teaches (how to be a good host and a 
good guest) is specific and quite possi- 
bly news in an area where the inex- 
perienced child may truly need new 
and specific guidance. From a theatri- 
cal point of view the pedagogy is suc- 
cessful because it treats its subject light- 
ly and sympathetically, with amusing 
speech and action—in brief, entertain- 
ingly. Most important, the lesson is 
probably more effective in this form 
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than would be a straight classroom lec- 
ture. 

In choosing a Christmas play, it is 
possible to hope for several things. The 
author may want to convey a theologi- 
cal message. If so, that message should 
be cast in such form as to bring insight 
and conviction to the spectator to whom 
the idea is new. He may try to infuse 
an already-familiar idea or exhortation 
with new meaning and beauty, but if 
so the indispensable ingredient is some 
element of genuine originality. All these 
objectives are probably really the prov- 
ince of the church play, and not to be 
looked for from plays intended for pro- 
duction by children in public schools. 


More modest and perhaps more 
appropriate for public school children 
is the goal of capturing some of the 
non-sectarian fun and beauty of Christ- 
mas. In this case the message can hardly 
hope to be what carries the play. Where 
character, situation, and strong theatre 
predominate the result will be enter- 
taining. Where a well-worn moral be- 
comes the real focus, the result will be 
a dramatic failure. 

By such standards, at least three 
plays in Aileen Fisher’s Christmas Plays 
and Programs deserve consideration. 
The avarice of toy-store owner Mr. 
Winkle (“What Happened in Toy- 
land”) and the pell-mell of the title- 
contest plus the man from outer space 
can be rousing entertainment provided 
actors stick close enough to the text 
and move briskly enough to keep up 
the pace. There is enough new for the 
average school pupil in “Christmas in 
Court” and “Calling All Christmases” 
that those pieces can hold their own 
on surprise, and the information pre- 
sented is specific enough to demand 
rendering in terms fairly close to the 
written script. Also, in all three cases 
it can be plausibly argued that sustain- 
ing the pace and clearly establishing the 
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complex plot makes improvisation an 
unpromising approach. 

On occasion the written play for child 
performers may impart a sense of reali- 
ty and human interest to other aspects 
of the curriculum—for instance, _his- 
tory. As a rule of thumb it might be 
suggested that the historical play that 
concentrates on the incident will be 
tedious and commonplace; that which 
concentrates on character-in-action can 
be effective, even when quite modest 
by other standards. 

Three collections are of particular in- 
terest here: Easy Sketches of Famous 
Men and Easy Sketches of Famous 
Women by Claribel Spamer, and Pi- 
oneers in Petticoats by Nellie McCaslin. 
Sometimes in these plays (as for exam- 
ple the scene about George Washington 
and the cherry tree) one raises a brow 
at the history and biography. In other 
cases it is doubtful that the actual dia- 


logue “was really like that.” 
Yet all three collections have in com- 
mon a simple honesty in situation and 


characterization, an unpretentiousness 
and lack of self-conscious “cuteness” in 
dialogue that command respect. Often 
the scenes are simple to the point of 
anti-theatricality. But each has a_be- 
lievable character trait put to an in- 
teresting test that is credibly resolved. 
Each makes its subject in some way a 
memorable and sympathetic human 
being. The series should give both its 
actors and audience an enduring in- 
terest in an array of significant histori- 
cal figures. The dialogue is not so bril- 
liant that a creative assimilation by the 
cast would seriously harm the effect. 
On the other hand there is a compact- 
ness and insight in the dialogue that 
improvised rendering is not likely to 
improve. 

When the play for the child audience 
is no longer performed by children, the 
whole experience is removed yet 
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another step from him whom it pre- 
sumably serves. So again arises the ques- 
tion of compensation: What has the 
play for children to offer that is not 
found in the play performed by chil- 
dren? It is not enough to answer that 
adult performers or adult production 
can achieve levels of technical excel- 
lence beyond that of children, for there 
is nothing to prevent adults appearing 
in the plays originally written to be 
performed by children. A valid answer 
must lie in the quality of the script 
itself. 

Obviously this quality cannot be less 
than what is demanded of the script 
for the child actor: character-in-action, 
vigorous theatre, freshness of observa- 
tion, and truthfulness in reporting 
human experience. It is on the last- 
named score that the play for children 
most frequently sins. What a crime to 
thrust upon a youngster what we know 
to be a lie on the premise that the in- 
fantile mind will consider it cute! Let 
it be urged as Proposition One in the 
play for children: If what we are pre- 
senting is not good enough for the most 
discerning adult, it is not good enough 
for children. (And of course the desired 
“truth” is not the scientist’s truth of 
physical reality, but the artist’s truth 
of human response to desire and frus- 
tration.) 

The play to be presented for chil- 
dren then demands not less but greater 
universality than the purely adult play, 
for it must be adequate to meet both 
child and adult standards. Again each 
action and each speech should have a 
clear and satisfying meaning to the 
child on his present level. But against 
this melodic line of child-meaning 
should also be a constant counter-theme 
of maturer meaning that the child spec- 
tator can continue to grow into. This 
is the characteristic that gives to any 
art work the enduring and increasing 
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satisfactions that command respect in a 
school curriculum and the larger life 
of the community. 

There is a secondary potential ad- 
vantage of the adult-performed-and-pro- 
duced play for children: the script can 
call for effects beyond the range of the 
child actor. For instance, the theatri- 
cally-wise Patrick Brumbaugh in_ his 
Simple Simon calls for farcical readings 
and complex stage business that well 
might challenge the Marx Brothers to 
execute. 

There is, therefore, merit in the sug- 
gestion by Dramatists Play Service that 
the best children’s play might be the 
adult play with a wide enough appeal 
to include children. And their sample 
nominations are plausible—with the 
possible exception of My Three Angels. 
Even this soberminded reviewer finds 
the amorality of that work dangerously 
seductive. Heaven knows what it would 
do to a child! To complain that the 
play version of The Devil and Daniel 
Webster never quite resolves its own 
dramatic questions, that Mrs. McThing 
hardly holds together even by the wild- 
ly permissive laws of fantasy, or to raise 
the question why there has never been 
a theatrically-adequate adaptation of 
The Christmas Carol—this is to shift 
the debate to adult theatre. To the ex- 
tent that each is adequate as adult the- 
atre, it is equally adequate as theatre for 
children. 

But if it is legitimate to extend the 
adult world to the child’s level of en- 
joyment, it is surely equally valid to 
begin with the child’s interests and ex- 
tend them to the adult’s level of enjoy- 
ment. Heidi must receive honorable 
mention as a modest but credible dram- 
atization, commanding sympathy from 
child and adult, holding suspense, and 
plausibly presenting human nature. 


The established fairy story is both 
an obvious temptation and rock-strewn 
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harbor. To this reviewer's knowledge 
every children’s play that takes as its 
point of emphasis either a _ moral 
preachment or the narrated events of 
an established fairy story fails as a work 
of theatre. When on the other hand the 
playwright uses the substance of a fairy 
story as the starting point for a valid 
dramatic proposition (an original state- 
ment about what happens when a cer- 
tain kind of person is confronted by a 
certain kind of problem), and when 
character-in-action rather elabo- 
rate production becomes the staple of 
the play, when the major developments 
come from what-people-are rather than 
from magic, then a good deal may be 
hoped for the results. The Clown 
Prince of Wanderlust and The Red 
Shoes are both quite passable cases in 
point. (The latter, of course, is a ballet 
dancer’s showcase.) 

In spite of an apparently illustrious 
production (by the Young Vic Com- 
pany of the Old Vic Theatre) and an 
earnest introduction by Michel Saint- 
Denis, The Snow Queen in print must 
be reported a disappointment. The 
Storyteller is oppressively cut and dra- 
matically useless, the characterizations 
and the premise of the play are uncon- 
vincing and tiresomely moralistic. Struc- 
turally the play lacks a_ protagonist 
strong enough to polarize the story 
around himself and personify opposi- 
tion to the force of evil. 

Of the plays considered it is in those 
of Nicholas Stuart Gray that the play 
for children reaches its highest develop- 
ment. Each of his several plays has a 
fairy tale as its base, but each tale has 
been transmuted into something that is 
peculiarly the playwright’s own. Not 
only are the characters independently, 
convincingly, and colorfully created; 
not only is the action exciting and the- 
atrical, and firmly built on patterns of 
increasing tension; each play also has 
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its own creative plot developments that 
are sometimes amusing and sometimes 
moving. The results will surprise the 
man who knows the original perhaps 
even more than the man to whom the 
story is new. This is true of his Beauty 
and the Beast, The Hunters and the 
Henwife, The Imperial Nightingale, 
New Clothes for the Emperor, and The 
Princess and the Swineherd. Here we 
find the tales moving from the imagi- 
nary to the imaginative—and in the 
process they become not only believable 
but poetically stirring. In this reviewer’s 
opinion Gray points the way to a the- 
atre of which all who love children 
and good drama can be proud. 
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THEATRE: THE REDISCOVERY OF STYLE, 
By Michel Saint-Denis. New York: Theatre 
Arts Books, 1960; pp. 110. $3.00. 


The author of this stimulating book on the 
aesthetics of theatre is an eminent man of 
the theatre. Although he is perhaps best known 
in this country as the director of the famous 
Old Vic production of Oedipus Rex in which 
Olivier electrified New York audiences just 
after World War II, Michel Saint-Denis’ activ- 
ities in the theatre date back to the time of 
the first world war. A student and colleague 
of Copeau at the Vieux Colombier for over a 
decade, he formed his own Compagnie des 
Quinze in 1931. From Paris he proceeded to 
London, where, in conjunction with Tyrone 
Guthrie and John Gielgud, he formed and 
ran the London School and later the Old Vic 
Centre. In 1954 he was commissioned by the 
French government to head the Centre Na- 
tional Dramatique de IJEst in Strasbourg. 
Recognized as an outstanding teacher and 
director of schools of the theatre, in 1958 he 
was invited by the Rockefeller Foundation to 
come to this country to advise and consult 
with the Julliard School of Music which has 
agreed to establish a school in theatre art 
for the Lincoln Center of Performing Arts. 
Theatre: A Rediscovery of Style is an out- 
growth of the five lectures he delivered in 
New York and at Harvard during his visit. He 
investigates the classical tradition in theatre, 
relating it to modern realism, and considers 
the necessity of a new and dynamic style in 
every phase of theatrical activity—acting, 
directing and scene design. 

Saint-Denis was trained in the classical tradi- 
tion of the French theatre which he defines 
in one of the simplest and clearest explanations 
this reviewer has ever read. Classicism is a 
spirit, a philosophy, a form. The art is aristo- 
cratic in expression; the language is eloquent, 
the style exacting. Classicism, he says, is prob- 
ably the most isolated and at the same time 
the highest form of theatre in the whole of 
Western ‘Europe; it is also the most remote 
from the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Each country, Saint-Denis believes, has its 
own particular reality, characteristic of its 
successive historical periods, derived from the 
nature and traditions of the country. In cer- 
tain periods in certain countries, the theat. 
form of this reality appears remote, like iso- 
lated monuments of art, while in other periods, 
in spite of the more obvious differences, a 
similar kind of form—or style—appears in 
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several countries at the same time. This, he 
believes, has happened today, where the pre- 
dominant style is realism, an out-of-date style 
much better served by films than the theatre. 

Although modern realism and_ traditional] 
classicism are constantly at odds, by thoroughly 
understanding and utilizing the very best of 
each form, Saint-Denis believes we can ul- 
timately achieve a new and dynamic theatrical 
style capable of bringing all dramatic works— 
past and present—to life on the stage in 
contemporary terms. He says his work in the 
theatre has been a constant search for condi- 
tions in which the interpretations of work of 
different eras, of different theatrical styles, can 
achieve the greatest degree of reality on the 
stage. His work in London, for example, pro- 
vided him with a keen insight into the dramas 
of Shakespeare. Intimacy with Shakespeare, he 
says, gradually introduced him to a scale of 
direction and interpretation broader than the 
traditional one of the French classical rep- 
ertory. And Shakespeare taught him the value 
of poetry as an instrument in the theatre. “I 
began to understand,” he says, “more clearly 
than I had ever done with Racine or Corneille, 
how poetry is better able to express reality 
than the so-called ‘realistic’ language of every- 
day life, and how style is the only penetrating 
instrument of authentic ‘realism’ whatever the 
period.” Thus, in his constant search for style, 
his two guides, two guards, two beacons have 
been French classicism and English dramatic 
poetry. 

In that most difficult of tasks, a definition 
of style, Saint-Denis begins with Buffon’s classic 
statement: “Style is the Man _himself’’—the 
most authentic part of man’s personality; all 
that is deepest in him as revealed in his work. 
Style is also a quality. And thus, style is 
defined as “the perceptible form that is taken 
by reality in revealing to us its true and inner 
meaning.” There is something secret about 
style, says Saint-Denis, for this perceptible or 
outward form “holds. a secret which we have 
to penetrate if we are to perceive the essential 
reality which lies beneath.” And this essential 
reality has a style of its own. “It is made up 
of a choice of words, of shapes, of rhythms, 
and of emphasis.” It is the expression of real 
understanding, of deep communication with 
the world and its secrets, of the constant efforts 
of men to surpass themselves. 

Just how Saint-Denis means to achieve this 
new and dynamic style this reviewer will leave 
for the interested reader. Sufficient to say that 
Theatre: A Rediscovery of Style should be read 
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by every serious practitioner of theatre who 
is concerned with the lethargy and ennui into 
which the contemporary theatre has fallen 
through a continuous use of the outmoded 
style of realism, for there is much wisdom in 
this little book. 

Saint-Denis, after forty years in the theatre, 
presents in this first book not a summation, 
not an excursion into retrospect, as is the late 
Arthur Hopkins’ Reference Point, but rather 
a dynamic living testament of artistic faith. 
It is refreshing to read again of theatre as a 
matter of spirit, imagination and faith, when 
so many contemporaries apparently believe 
that the production of plays is only a matter 
of methods and psychology. 

OrvILLE K. LARSON 
Ohio University 


SEVEN PLAYS. By Michel de Ghelderode, 
translated and with an _ introduction by 


George Hauger; Lord Halewyn translated by 
Gerard Hopkins. New York: Hill and Wang, 
1960; pp. ix+-304. $1.95 paper, $4.50 cloth. 
It has been said about Shaw, somewhat 
maliciously, that his prefaces are better than 
his plays. The same might, perhaps, be said 
with some impunity about the writings of 
Michel de Ghelderode if the current volume 
were to be regarded as a fair sampling of his 
work, which it cannot, since only three of the 
seven plays included can truly be called “major 
works.” The poet wrote some fifty plays over 
a period of thirty years spanning the ’g0’s 
and the ‘go’s, and it defies this reviewer's 
understanding why The Women at the Tomb, 
Three Actors and Their Drama, The Blind 
Men, and Lord Halewyn were placed in this 
volume when such important works as Hop 
Signor, Fastes D’Enfer, Le Soleil Se Couche, 
and Christophe Colomb must have been avail- 
able. The volume, being what it is, unfor- 
tunately seems to nullify the magnificence of 
Barabbas with the silly, cheap Pirandello imita- 
tion of Three Actors, the delightful commedia 
dell’ arte of Pantagleize with the meanderings 
of The Women at the Tomb, the terrifying 
evil of The Chronicles of Hell with the aston- 
ishing pointlessness of The Blind Men. As a 
result, the luminously revealing segmented 
introduction to the volume, “The Ostend 
Interviews,” shines far beyond its merit. Cer- 
tainly, this self-revelation takes its place along- 
side such important theatrical documents as 
the writings of Horace, Minturno, Scaliger, 
the Abbé d’Aubignac, Boileau, Lessing, and 
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Hugo, but indubitably Ghelderode would weep 
to think that he is being represented as a 
Sage, rather than as the exciting, passionate, 
firebreathing, daemonic poet that he is. 

Ghelderode is a highly subjective theatre 
poet. This subjectivity is deeply reflected in 
“The Ostend Interviews.” Here Ghelderode 
does not talk about theatre in general, he 
talks about his own theatre, what he has found 
to be “theatre”; Ghelderode talks about the 
theatre. The interviews, which were originally 
recorded for broadcasting by Radiodiffusion 
Television Francaises (1951-52), illuminate the 
marvelously kaleidoscopic theatrical perceptions 
of the poet. Here is a man who throws a 
bright searchlight from the past onto the 
present. An antiquarian in a _ chrome-nickel 
and neon world. A poet who proves that the 
past reveals the present. To him carillons, 
ancient paintings, crumbling chapels, the “rats’ 
piddle odor” of disintegrating parchments, the 
assured existence of fiends and daemons, the 
absolute presence of sin, the all-encompassing 
wealth and warmth of ageless music—all are 
stuff of which theatre is made. It is an ex- 
cellent documentation of one great man’s sure 
feeling for the dramatic and therefore it is of 
incomparable value to the theatre afficionado. 
Few of us meet great poets and dreamers in 
our lives. Reading “The Ostend Interviews” 
is a way of meeting one. 

The plays of Ghelderode, as at least partially 
revealed by this inadequate volume, are the 
plays of a medievalist, a poet who finds truth, 
revelation, illumination in the poetry, the 
vulgarity, the religiosity, the coarseness, the 
tenderness, the violence, the beauty, the ug- 
liness, the virtue, and the sin of an age that 
falls like coarse, black, sweet bread on the 
tongue. He writes like the writers of the 
ancient mysteres, to whom the scene of the 
forging of the nails was more pungently re- 
vealing than the crucifixion, to whom the story 
of Mak the Sheepstealer was more innocently 
reverent than the Child in the Manger. He 
casts a halo around virtue by placing it in 
the dark void of evil. It is possible that there 
is no stronger plea for religious honor in the 
world today than the Chronicles of Hell which 
deals in nauseating detail with religious dis- 
honor. 

In the merciless brevity of a book review, 
it is impossible to explore the mystic world 
of this great Belgian theatre poet. He is a 
man who denies influences. But do not listen 
to playwrights when they talk about their 
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work. They are the last to know the truth 
on this subject. Ghelderode disclaims any in- 
fluence from Pirandello, but Three Actors and 
Their Drama (which really ought to be trans- 
lated Three Actors—One Drama) is straight 
from the Sicilian master’s textbook. Pantagleize, 
written in 1929, shows clearly that the poet 
is not unfamiliar with Bertolt Brecht, and 
Lord Halewyn reveals a relationship to that 
other great Belgian mystic Maurice Maeter- 
linck. What is wrong with influences? Why 
should the poet deny them? One of Ghel- 
derode’s great idols, Shakespeare, thrived on 
them. 

The plays of Ghelderode reflect an age 
stronger, more self-assured, less anxiety-ridden 
than our own. It was an age when man was 
not afraid to sin, when the word “conformist” 
had not been invented. Even his hilarious 
revelation of a completely confused modern 
revolution in Pantagleize is medieval in its 
commedia dell’ arte clowning. 

This reviewer made a library search for 
material pertaining to Ghelderode. He found 
brief biographical sketches in an Italian and a 
Spanish encyclopedia, two paragraphs in World 
Theatre, Jean Francis’ authoritative “revery” 
Michel de Ghelderode, dramaturge des pays 
de par deca, and the fawningly adoring chapter 
in Glimpses of the Theatre and Dance by 
Magdeleine E. Cluzel. That was all as far as 
a good university library in this country is 
concerned, None of his plays were there, in 
translation or otherwise. 

It is not so strange that Michel de Ghel- 
derode is still unknown in the United States. 
This firebreathing Belgian dramatist is hardly 
the kind of poet that appeals to our still 
largely Calvinistic audiences. I doubt whether 
he ever will be. We shock easily and Ghel- 
derode is a shocker—deliberately, I fear, al- 
though I am sure he would deny that. 

He is a man who believes in daemons. And 
we burn witches, don’t we? 

KAI JURGENSEN 
University of North Carolina 


STAGE SETTING FOR AMATEURS AND 
PROFESSIONALS. By Richard Southern. 
New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1960; pp. 
272. $5.00. 

Despite the power of an author’s name fre- 
quently represented in print, this book is a 
disappointment. First, it is a summary of 
many techniques for simplified staging, used 
by little theatres in this country since the 
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early 1920's. Most of the book deals with the 
construction, rigging, and use of drapes, 
screens, and set pieces in rectangular buildings 
being employed as makeshift theatres. Second, 
while beginning amateurs are offered starting 
suggestions, the improving amateur is not 
offered sufficient impetus and direction for 
development, and the author does not seem 
adequately to satisfy the other half of the 
objective implied in the title, offering some- 
thing for the professional. Third, in an attempt 
to deal with the material in a _ seem- 
ingly scholarly fashion, the author has over- 
compartmentalized the types of setting. And 
finally, the bibliography is unsatisfactory in 
that publication dates are often omitted, and 
where stated indicate that most of the books 
are old, having been published before 1934. 
While it is appreciated that some older books 
may not have been successfully superceded, 
it is questionable that nothing more recent is 
worthy of recommendation. 

There are some partial compensations. The 
thumbnail sketches of suggested simple settings 
are the chief contributions; indeed, it is likely 
that some of the written material might well 
have been eliminated by the use of even more 
of these sketches. Unfortunately, the construc- 
tion drawings are not as satisfactory because 
the third dimension is often confusingly pre- 
sented, and the reduction of size in reproducing 
some of the drawings has lessened clarity. 
Southern’s stated philosophy in the use of 
folding screens for play production is good 
and should be read by all those whose first 
play production step is the rental of carbon 
arc spotlights. The logical, but somewhat 
labored and prolonged, progression from sim- 
pler settings to more complex is generally 
good. A final contribution is the chapter on 
specifications of equipment in theatres serving 
as host plants for play festivals. It is suggested, 
however, that such a set of specifications would 
be materially improved by the inclusion of a 
ground plan, with stated scale, to include the 
permanent features of the theatre and espe- 
cially the entirely local, annoying obstructions 
and trick features which can be such a shock 
to a visiting company which has not sent a 
scout to investigate the terrain. 

To conclude, a few detailed comments might 
be made. The use of the mortice-and-tenon 
joint by those with limited shop facilities is 
questionable. The discussion of the variation 
in quantity and quality of light reflected by 
a variety of fabrics is well worth including, 
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even though some of the names for fiber com- 
positions and weaves would have to be trans- 
lated for use in the United States. Even for 
the lowliest of beginning groups, the use of 
the footlight positioning of the only light 
sources is a reversion to a principle which has 
been obsolete for years. New groups shouldn’t 
even be started down that wrong trail. Finally, 
it is to be hoped that interior trim in English 
buildings is more trustworthy than in this 
country if there is to be such a heavy depend- 
ence on screweyes in ceiling beams and cornices 
for the fastening of drape-supporting wires 
under the tension of turnbuckles. 
WALTER S. DEWEY 
Ohio State University 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAMA. By J. L. Styan. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1960; 
pp. viii+-306. $4.75. 

Unlike those who pay mere lip-service to 
the idea that drama is both literature and 
theatre, Mr. Styan truly sees and treats it as 
both. He is aware that “the worst difficulty in 
thinking about a play is simply to remember 
that given words written for demonstration on 
a stage, there is no other completely valid 
means of judging their efficiency and value 
except within their own terms.” And he prac- 
tices what he preaches. He cannot, for example, 
show us the meaning in the scene before the 
hovel in King Lear by merely explaining the 
function of the words used in it. He must 
show us the close visual and verbal unity in 
the scene. For him, the disposition and move- 
ment of the characters about the stage are, 
along with the words, essential elements in 
what the scene communicates. 

What Mr. Styan has done is to provide us 
a clear working basis for considering plays in 
stage terms. He provides this basis for a 
“completer criticism for drama” with amazing 
thoroughness. Just how full and significant is 
his analysis of the medium is indicated in his 
own explanation of the plan of the book: 

The starting point is to discover what the 
actor owes to the written word, and what 
the word owes to the actor’s voice, gesture 
and movement. Only when the parts of 
the action are put together can larger 
effects, like tempo and the development of 
character, be felt. So we shall see how the 
play is organized until its whole meaning 
is created. Finally we shall be able to 
understand what the audience contributes 
to the theatre experience, and therefore 
what values lie in the play. 
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What is amazing is not that Mr. Styan 
attempts so much but that he succeeds so 
well. With a facility that seems phenomenal, 
he draws into his argument conclusions about 
everything from the differences between the 
multiple functions of prose and verse dialogue, 
to the conceptual basis of pauses and tempo, 
the metaphorical functions of irony in drama, 
the creation of the sensation of time passing, 
the truly theatrical conceptions of Chekhov 
and Shaw, the difficulties of attaining ritual 
significance today, and the sense in which 
going to a play is not an escape but an affirma- 
tion of man’s consuming curiosity about man. 


Above the unity he achieves with such a 
variety of significant ideas is the clarity with 
which he explains them. He never allows his 
conclusions to stand as mere conclusions; he 
always illustrates them by reference to examples 
from easily available plays. Thus he does not 
merely say, “In the absence of the author 
[dramatic dialogue] must provide a set of 
unwritten working directions to the actor on 
how to speak its speeches,” he shows us how 
and why this is so in a scene by Ibsen and 
one by Wilde. He does not merely tell us 
that the legitimate reason for the use of poetry 
in drama is “to express and define patterns of 
thought and feeling otherwise inexpressible 
and indefinable,” he explains by using exam- 
ples from Shakespeare and Christopher Fry. 
And he does not merely tell us that “a play 
proposes the standards by which it invites 
judgment,” he demonstrates how this works in 
a scene by Synge. 

Do not let the textbookish title dull your 
interest in this book. It stands out among the 
crop of modern introductions to drama like 
a redwood among ferns. In conception, scope, 
and treatment it is a very remarkable book, 
one which goes far beyond what we ordinarily 
think of as an introduction, and one from 
which anyone interested in the literary and 
theatrical aspects of drama could profit im- 
mensely. 

IRVING DEER 
Lock Haven State College, Pennsylvania 


POLITICS IN THE AMERICAN DRAMA. By 
Caspar H. Nannes. Washington, D. C.:: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1960; 
pp. 256. $4.95. 

Politics in the American Drama is a compen- 
dious study of the plays by American dramatists 
that appeared on the Broadway stage from 
18go0 to late 1959 which were fully or partiallv 
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suggested by local, national or international 
politics. 

Mr. Nannes initiates his investigation of 
each play or of related plays from the histor- 
ical viewpoint. His design is to present first 
the background of the political figures, the 
political philosophy or the political issues that 
provided the impetus to the playwright. The 
background provided is by no means ex- 
haustive, but it is sufficiently comprehensive. 
Some of the material, the Sacco-Vancetti case 
for example, is common in most discussions 
of Gods of the Lightning and Winterset. At 
the same time, many of the political situations 
which the author recalls are not distinguished 
by the same notoriety and his review of the 
political event is not only necessary to the 
accompanying discussion of the drama, but 
is also entertaining reading. 

Following the historical introduction, Mr. 
Nannes next considers the drama which was 
the outgrowth of the event. The treatment 
accorded the individual plays is varied. The 
decision which determines tnese various treat- 
ments is based in part on Mr. Nannes’ estimate 
of the dramatic value of the play and in part 
on the historical significance of the play. Some 
plays are dismissed with merely a brief plot 
outline or character sketch which identifies the 
play with the political incident. In other cases, 
the correlation of politics and the drama is 
discussed in detail. One chapter of twelve pages 
is devoted to a single play, Sunrise at Campo- 
bello. It is probable that the immediacy of 
this play motivates the more extensive cov- 
erage. In all cases the basis of Mr. Nannes’ 
selection of plays for inclusion in this study 
was political content, not literary or dramatic 
quality. 

Although “usually some evaluation of a 
play’s quality is suggested,” this is not a book 
of literary criticism, and Mr. Nannes never 
oversteps the design by which he has delimited 
his subject. The book is of value as a survey 
and, for the benefit of those interested in more 
detailed literary research, a valuable appendix 


of “Plays on Politics” from the designated 
period is included. Mr. Nannes’ method is 
basically that of reporting rather than ed- 


itorializing. As his style is lucid and the text 
unencumbered by footnotes, his presentation 
will be of interest to either the general reader 
or the professional in history, political science 
or theatre. 

In the final chapter of the book, Mr. Nannes 
reviews and evaluates the political drama of 
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the period pointing out the growing capacity 
and capability of the American dramatist. 
Moreover, he challenges other dramatists to 
consider the potential of politics for inspira- 
tion. Implicit in this challenge is another to 
write the companion piece to this book which 
would analyze the influence of politics on 
the American theatre. To illustrate this distinc- 
tion, while Mr. Nannes explores the possible 
influence the McCarthy trials may have had 
in suggesting The Crucible to Arthur Miller 
(an assertion that Mr. Miller has previously 
denied), he does not consider the converse 
influence. That is, the interrogation to which 
Mr. Miller was subjected for writing The 
Crucible may have discouraged other dram- 
atists from considering certain aspects of pol- 
itics as subjects for their plays. 


A final note to call attention to a minor 
proof reading error: on page 133 the text reads, 
“The colloquy between Roosevelt and Smith 
in Sunrise at Campobello revealed the latter's 
interest and the former’s disinterest in foreign 
affairs.” It is clear from the context of the 
paragraph that “interest” and “disinterest” 
should be interchanged. 

RonALD E, Barnes, JR. 
Mills College 


CANADA ON STAGE: A COLLECTION OF 
ONE-ACT PLAYS. Edited by Stanley Rich- 
ards. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Company, 
1960; pp. xvii+-324. $3.50. 

This volume of short plays written by native 
Canadian authors is surprising in several 
ways. One would suppose that Canadian theatre 
development would closely resemble that in 
the neighboring U.S.A. One discovers, however, 
that Canada has not developed its native play- 
wrights over a long period of time and that 
the present group of fine writers differs from 
our own in ethnic backgrounds, educational 
accomplishments, and individual ambitions. So, 
when the editor, who for the last four years 
has conducted a playwright’s workshop in 
Ontario, tells us that “there is a startling 
growth . . . of Canadian dramatists” the Amer- 
ican reader discovers that he has been com- 
pletely unaware of any such development. 


In examining the ten one-acts in this volume 
one becomes aware of certain tendencies made 
apparent through the writing. Nine of the 
plays place strong emphasis on plot and are 
rather conventional in setting. One exception 
is Ian Malcolm’s “A Moment of Existence,” 
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which suggests an experimental approach to 
production. 

While the publisher's jacket indicates that 
“each type [of play] is represented here within 
the limits of the one-act form,” it should be 
noted that Mr. Richards states that these play- 
wrights need to “test their wings, sharpen their 
vision.” At the present writing, these authors 
have provided us with short and, on the whole, 
sensitive plays, but it is expected they will 
write the long plays soon. 

Among the ten writers are two women who 
have been active in Canadian Little Theatre 
work. “Zanorin” by Catherine Brickenden is 
a well-knit play of inner conflict: a father’s 
ambition is pitted against the interest of his 
daughter’s heart. The dialogue is fluid, pleas- 
ant, and straight forward. This five character 
(gw, 2m) action should play well and present 
no difficulties in staging. In contrast, Gwen 
Ringwood, the author of “The Courting of 
Marie Jenvrin,” isolates her seven characters 
(gw, 5m) from the hubbub of civilization in 
a countryside hotel sitting room. Her action 
concerns people with common sense and con- 
science; cynical self-interest is contrasted with 
integrity and scoffed at as idealism. The 
dialogue is sharp, witty and down-to-earth. The 
play should be effective in production as it also 
contains some unusual commedia dell’ arte 
possibilities. In the other plays the authors 
present equally good plots and some of those 
“surprise turns of the mind” which would 
affect not only the style of their productions, 
but offer a challenge to the director as well. 
From the treatment exhibited by these authors, 
it becomes apparent that growth in theatrical 
discipline can best be achieved through ex- 
perimenting with tightly-knit plots with simple 
locale and not too large casts. 

Through observation of the variety of form 
and style in these plays, we can discern two 
main tendencies. The first, perhaps best articu- 
lated by Robertson Davies in “Overlaid” and 
Wilfred Werry in “Breakdown,” apparently 
springs from the belief that it is impossible 
to build conflict without touching the human 
heart. The second tendency, led by Edwin R. 
Procunier in his “Voices of Desire,” John 
Hughes in “Ship of Dreams,” and Roland 
Goodchild in “The Grand Duchess,” develops 
from the attempt to build conflict by posing 
questions, e.g. can experience be assimilated 
and the individual thereby profit in the future? 


The maturing of these tendencies in Cana- 


dian playwrights can well be watched by 
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theatre-interested Americans and this reviewer 
suspects that we will gain considerably by 
continued examination of the Canadian native 


drama. 
JUANA DE LABAN 


Baylor University 


CHARLES MACKLIN, AN ACTOR’S LIFE. 
By William W. Appleton. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1960; pp. vit+280. $5.00. 
This biography of a giant of the eighteenth 

century English theatre is a valuable updat- 

ing of important historical material. It is 
seventy years since the last of four earlier 
biographies of Macklin appeared. All of these 
are now out of print and together or singly 
they are unsatisfactory. Professor Appleton, by 
careful collation of his predecessors’ works with 
other published material and with a con- 
siderable body of previously unused manu- 
script sources, has reconstructed a delightfully 
refreshing record of the life of this famous 

Shylock. 

Perhaps the outstanding virtue of Apple- 
ton’s work is the way in which he makes use 
of and evaluates the earlier Macklin biog- 


raphies, yet manages to keep the narrative 
alive and vital. It is as if we were being 
allowed to look over his shoulder as he works; 
but our eavesdropping never becomes tedious. 


There are still unfortunate gaps in what we 
know of Macklin’s life, but the present vol- 
ume is a thorough compilation of what is 
certain and of reasonable assumptions about 
what is not. It is now clear that Macklin was 
born in 1699, that he died in 1797, and that 
during most of his lifetime he was a powerful 
force in the English and Irish theatre. An im- 
portant playwright, actor, teacher, and man- 
ager, he is best remembered for his impact on 
acting style. 

The ménage 4 trois of Macklin, Peg Woffing- 
ton and David Garrick appears now to be 
apocryphal. Appleton’s reasoned treatment of 
this legend is typical of his winnowing and 
sifting of available fact and invention. There 
apparently was an early period of good will 
between Garrick and Macklin, and it seems 
possible that they may have lived in the same 
neighborhood (perhaps even in the same 
house); but the sharing of Peg Woffing- 
ton’s favors is evidently an invention of two 
of Macklin’s earlier biographers. 

One always wishes that an actor’s life story 
could be copiously illustrated with motion pic- 
tures (sound and color, of course) of the artist 
at work. Professor Appleton’s treatment of 
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Macklin lacks, I am happy to say, the dubious 
aid of an imaginative reconstruction of an 
actual performance. The known facts abet the 
actor’s life and work are laid bare to view. 
On the whole, they reveal more about the man 
than about the actor, as is to be expected. 
Yet one finishes this volume with a rather 
clear image of Macklin on the stage. 

If every mention of “realistic acting” or 
“more natural acting” between 1700 and to- 
day were taken at face value, we would not 
have a jot of artifice (and certainly no art) 
left on the stage in 1961. One easily gets the 
impression that during this span of time 
there was a jolting but fairly steady change 
from what must have been extremely artificial 
acting style to the realistically-centered acting 
of today. 

A look at today’s theatre will show that a 
broad variety of acting styles are extant. Per- 
haps this has always been true. Certainly it 
was true of the eighteenth century; certainly 
Macklin was “(for a time, at least) at one ex- 
treme of the range of the styles of his con- 
temporaries, and almost certainly he was a 
model for others who were attracted toward 
more “realistic” or “natural” acting. 

“This is the Jew/That Shakespeare drew” 
(apparently not Alexander Pope’s words after 
all) must be taken to describe a manner of 
performance which is more natural than 
something, but what? How unnatural were 
the others of his day? How natural would 
Macklin with his three pauses—moderate, 
longer, and grand—appear to us today? There 
are, of course, no definitive answers to these 
questions, but Charles Macklin, An Actor's 
Life is invaluable in the search for relative 


answers. 
ArTHUR H, DoRLAG 


Florida State University 


DRAMA WITH AND FOR CHILDREN. By 
Winifred Ward. Bull. 1960, No. 30, US. 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare 
(Office of Education), Washington D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960; pp. 
vii+68. goc. 

Anyone who has not had the pleasure and 
gained the great inspiration from reading one 
of Winifred Ward's books cannot afford to 
neglect ordering this one; and, conversely, any- 
one who owns the past four volumes written 
by this great lady of Children’s Theatre will 
certainly not want to neglect adding this bul- 
letin to his library. 

“It is the belief of the majority of those who 
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work with children that in order to help them 
realize their full potential for a creative life 
in freedom and dignity, all children should 
have daily experiences in the arts.” Miss Ward 
continues by stating that drama is a fusion 
of all the arts, and she shows us most clearly 
how to use it with and for children in the 
home, in the school, and in the community. 
She also includes ideas for drama with chil- 
dren in religious organizations, work with 
creative puppetry, and creative dance and 
rhythmic movement. The reader will find this 
bulletin filled with new ideas and suggestions. 
There are four pages of Selected References at 
the end for further study and investigation. 


The U. S. Department of Education, and 
Dr. Mayo Bryce, Specialist in Education and 
Fine Arts, are to be congratulated for secur- 
ing the services of Winifred Ward and for 
publishing this usable bulletin. 

Joun R. Kerr 
San Jose State College 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE: PLAY PRODUC- 
TION FOR THE CHILD AUDIENCE. By 
Jed H. Davis and Mary Jane Watkins with 
the collaboration of Roger M. Busfield, Jr. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960; pp. 
xiv+416. $4.50 (Text Edition). 

Mark Twain’s prediction at the turn of the 
century that children’s theatre would become 
an important cultural and educational force in 
the twentieth century scarcely could be better 
realized than in a college text book demon- 
strating the wide recognition now given this 
particular and highly specialized theatre art. 
The 1957 Directory of American Colleges and 
Universities lists some two hundred institutions 
offering training in creative dramatics and 
children’s theatre. The need for such a text 
book in itself indicates Twain’s prophetic 
soundness since children’s theatre today is not 
only an established element in the child’s 
cultural life but is an established element in 
modern education as well. 


The book, an introduction to children’s the- 
atre practice, offers a survey of the basic 
elements of production, first concentrating on 
the audience, then the playwright, the di- 
rector, the designer, and finally upon the man- 
agement of permanent and touring companies. 
Appended are sample prompt book pages for 
the beginning director, a sample light plot 
and cue sheet, and an excellent tabulation of 
one hundred twenty tested scripts, giving in- 
formation about the type of play, the pub- 
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lisher, the cast and setting requirements, and 
notes on the special difficulties or problems 
each play poses. This section, eighty pages 
long, is a valuable reference and check list 
for beginning and experienced directors alike. 

The chapter on playwriting (contributed by 
Roger Busfield, Jr.) at first approaches the 
craft in the tradition of Walter Kerr by em- 
phasizing more how not than how to write 
children’s plays: don’t let the play become 
extraneous, don’t employ too many story com- 
plications, don’t use strong sub-plots, don’t 
depend on a deus ex machina, don’t moralize, 
etc. Playwriting is then outlined according to 
the familiar classifications of story and plot, 
theme, character, dialogue, rhythm, length, 
and an added entry on the necessity of select- 
ing the right title. Since this chapter, like 
the rest of the text, is intended to serve the 
novice rather than the experienced practi- 
tioner, there are few illustrative references, 
and no play is quoted by way of example. 

The authors in their preface take a stand for 
strongly directed children’s plays, but they too 
are forced to deal in generalizations when they 
discuss the director’s duties. While sixteen 
pages are devoted to the subject of tryout 
procedures, and many more than that to the 
organization of rehearsals, the need for and 
means of creating a point of view, along with 
a well defined directorial concept that seem- 
ingly would constitute strong direction, are 
passed over. 

The chapters on production, besides offer- 
ing clear definitions of styles of design (which 
are excellently illustrated in the more than 
forty photographs), give instructions for practi- 
cal tasks such as building spinning wheels, 
pumpkin coaches, special properties and effects, 
and for rigging the ever-popular flying mecha- 
nism. When the authors are specific, they are 
helpful. 

This book serves the one semester 
ductory course in children’s theatre extremely 
well, and we should be grateful for it—as 
grateful as we will be when the needed study 
of children’s theatre appears that evaluates 
standards of writing and directing as prac- 
ticed today, and suggests by illustration means 
of improving them. The current book may be 
the first step towards the second. For now 
that we have taken care of children’s theatre 
in the classroom, it is perhaps time to give 
critical attention to children’s theatre in the 
theatre. 


intro- 


LOWELL SWORTZELL 
Hofstra College 
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ITALIAN COMEDY IN THE RENAISSANCE. 
By Marvin T. Herrick. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1960; pp. vit+238. $4.50. 


A student whose linguistic limitations pre- 
vented him from consulting Sanesi’s La com- 
media or Creizenach’s (unsurpassed) Geschichte 
des neueren Dramas was quite lost when he 
became inquisitive about the Italian proto- 
types of Elizabethan comedy. To be sure, 
K. M. Lea’s superb Italian Popular Comedy 
had related English Renaissance comedy to 
the Commedia dell’ Arte. But prior to the 
publication of Professor Herrick’s new study 
no handbook in English existed that provided 
a convenient account of the vernacular Italian 
commedia erudita. The author had the fore- 
sight of collecting for the library of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois a fine stock of sixteenth cen- 
tury plays. Consequently, there is an immediacy 
of approach apparent on every page of Her- 
rick’s book. 

An introductory chapter sketches the back- 
ground. A regional survey of sixteenth century 
farce leads us from Naples via Siena and 
Florence to Bologna. By then the reader is 
ready to appreciate Ruzzante’s work, his early 
farces and his later comedies in imitation of 
Plautus. The central portions of the book deal 
with the Learned Comedy of the sixteenth 
century as the author reviews the development 
from Nardi and Mantovano to Giordano 
Bruno, who managed to tear himself away 
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from philosophy to write his colorful Can- 
delaio. Ample space is given to a discussion 
of the plays of the great masters of the genre: 
Ariosto, Bibbiena, Machiavelli, Aretino, Dolce, 
Parabosco, Grazzini, and Cecchi. The minor 
purveyors of Renaissance laughter receive ade- 
quate coverage. It is noteworthy that, in Flor- 
ence at any rate, the third-rate dramatist was 
frequently called upon to provide entertain- 
ment in connection with the most important 
social occasions, such as the weddings of Cosi- 
mo I, Francesco de’ Medici, and of Grand 
Duke Ferdinando; in 1539 Landi’s I! Commodo 
had a hard time in competing with Strozzi’s 
intermezzi; in 1565 D’Ambra’s La cofanaria 
was overshadowed by Cini’s Apuleius-inter- 
ludes; Bagagli's La pellegrina, in 1589, could 
hardly survive when it was sandwiched be- 


tween De’ Bardi’s intermezzi which were not 


only laden with Neo-Platonic significances but 


also with the mannerist décors and costumes 
of Buontalenti. In 1608, this time at Mantua, 
Guarini’s L’ idropica struggled valiantly 
against the intermission features provided by 
Chiabrera and Vianini. Herrick devotes his 
fifth chapter to what he terms Serious Comedy. 
The final section of his book casts a quick 
glance at the Commedia dell’ Arte. At this 
point, however, the reader can get the full 


story from Miss Lea. 
A. M. NAGLER 
Yale University 
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NEWS 


Eugene K. Bristow, Editor 


All AETA members, and others, are 
invited to send items to the News Editor, 
ETJ, Department of Speech and The- 
atre, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Deadlines are January 10, 
March zo, August zo, and October zo. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


NEW LEGISLATION to establish a United 
States Arts Foundation was introduced 
into the U. S. Senate by Jacob K. Javits 
in February. To promote the study and 
the advancement of the performing arts 
throughout the U. S., the Foundation 
would be supervised by a director and 
board of trustees comprised of twelve 
private citizens appointed by the Presi- 
dent to six-year terms. The budget 
would not exceed $5 million during its 
first year, $10 million annually there- 
after. The U. S. Arts Foundation would 
be authorized to: (1) provide financial 
assistance to non-profit groups engaged 
in the performing arts and to encourage 
presentations in all parts of the U. S.; 
(2) cooperate, assist and sponsor inter- 
national activities in consultation with 
the State Department; (3) establish and 
maintain registers of personnel and the- 
atres; (4) foster and encourage civic and 
non-profit private and public edu- 
cational institutions or government 
groups; (5) conduct surveys of these 
performing arts. According to Senator 
Javits, the Foundation could “stimulate 
as much as $50 million in non-govern- 
ment activity on behalf of our perform- 
ing arts.” In his introductory statement, 


Senator Javits said in part: “I believe 
the United States Arts Foundation can 
enable us to look forward to the day 
when our nation will be served by the- 
atre, opera, ballet, and music available 
in all sections of our land—so that no 
populated place is culturally starved.” 


Tue Forp FounpaTion recently an- 
nounced a total expenditure of $2,165,- 
100 to the area of humanities and the 
arts. Of this amount, the Foundation 
approved grants totaling $559,000 for 
the following theatres: The Actor’s 
Workshop, San Francisco; The Alley 
Theatre, Houston; the Arena Stage, 
Washington, D. C.; and the Phoenix 
Theatre, New York. The grants, which 
require that the theatres match them on 
a one-to-one basis, will enable each the- 
atre to retain ten professional actors on 
full-season contracts at $200 a week. 
The following professional theatre di- 
rectors also received grants-in-aid to 
broaden their artistic arid technical ex- 


‘perience: Charles Word Baker, Alvin 


Epstein, Allen Fletcher, Gene Frankel, 
Philip Lawrence, Eli Rill, Stuart 
Vaughan. To enable poets and fiction 
writers to observe and work with the- 
atres and opera companies in the United 
States and abroad, the Foundation 
established eleven grants-in-aid during 
1960: George Garrett and Richard Wil- 
bur, Alley Theatre; Herbert Gold and 
Mark Harris, Actor's Workshop; 
Anthony Hecht and Eudora Welty, 
Phoenix Theatre and Actor’s Studio; 
Robert Lowell and William Meredith, 
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New York City Opera and Metropolitan 
Opera; James Purdy, Actor’s Studio; 
James Schevill, Theatre Workshop, 
London; Peter Taylor, Royal Court 
Theatre, London. 


At Brooktyn the Shake- 
speare Festival Committee in March gave 
its twelfth annual Shakespeare Scholar- 
ship, enabling the winning under- 
graduate to attend the six-week summer 
course at the University of Birming- 
ham’s Shakespeare Institute at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. Professor Olive Henne- 
berger, chairman of the Committee, is 
director of the Shakespeare Club, a stu- 
dent organization founded in 1948. In 
addition to the annual Scholarship, the 
Shakespeare Club sponsors a number of 
activities, including an annual Festival 
program which combines outside 
lectures, films, and classroom work with 
campus productions. Recent guest 
lecturers have included John Cranford 
Adams, Marchette Chute, Karl J. 
Holzknecht, and Alan S. Downer. Fur- 
ther information may be had by writing 
to Professor Olive Henneberger, Depart- 
ment of English, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


The NATIONAL RECREATION AsSSOCI- 
ATION has established a special commit- 
tee on drama in community recreation 
to work in cooperation with AETA. Its 
purpose is to report on the role of 
drama in community recreation pro- 
grams. The committee consists of the 
following members: Wallace Smith, 
Evanston Township High School; Grace 
Stanistreet, Adelphi College; Adele 
Thane, Boston Children’s Theatre; 
David C. Bryant, Sheboygan Community 
Players; Rita Criste, Evanston Chil- 
dren’s Theatre; Sister Mary Immaculate, 
NCTC; Diana Dunn, Division of Parks 
and_ Recreation, Dayton; Margaret 
Eddington, Department of Parks and 
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Recreation, Richmond; John F. Havens, 
Jericho, New York; Lottie Lewis Hook, 
Children’s Theatre, Washington, D. C.; 
Dorothy Schwartz, CTC. Siebolt Fries- 
wyck, consultant for performing arts, 
NRA, is secretary. Similar committees 
have also been established for dance in 
community recreation and music in com- 
munity recreation. 


At the University oF DETROIT a 
repertory theatre has been established 
this season. Four plays have been 
produced: A Touch of the Poet and 
Man and Superman, directed by Evelyn 
S. Macqueen; Measure for Measure and 
Faust, Part One, directed by Richard J. 
Burgwin. Mary Alice Doyle designed the 
settings and costumes. Last summer’s 
experiment with 18 alternating per- 
formances of Anthony and Cleopatra 
and Arms and the Man prompted the 
repertory of this year. Further informa- 
tion may be had by writing to James 
P. Caine, S.J., Chairman, Theatre Di- 
vision, University of Detroit. 


At INDIANA University the Majesitc, 
last of the Ohio River showboats, will 
begin its second season in June, extend- 
ing its run to include towns in Ohio and 
Illinois as well as in Kentucky and 
Indiana. The twelve-week season will 
consist of 83 performances at 45 stops, 
with a repertoire of two plays: Peg O’ 
My Heart and The Old Soak. Fifteen 
students will participate with William 
E. Kinzer serving as director aboard, 
assisted by Duane Reed. Lee Norvelle is 
executive director of the project. 


At OrLANpDO, Fiorina the Orange 
Blossom Playhouse opened its new build- 
ing in March. Designed by Joseph 
Shifalo, the goo-seat auditorium is air- 
conditioned and contains electronic and 
stereophonic equipment. James Hull 
Miller has designed the stage, which 
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stands in free space without the pro- 
scenium arch separating audience and 
actors. The Playhouse presented a ten- 
week season of recent New York plays. 
Plans include a year-round schedule 
with 20 weeks of stock, acting school, 
summer workshop, and children’s the- 
atre. Further information may be had by 
writing to Mrs. Lisa Hawley, Executive 
Director of the Playhouse, P.O. Box 
7937, Orlando, Fla. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


In SANTIAGO, CHILE the second of three meet- 
ings sponsored by UNESCO was held by mass 
communications experts in February. The 
group surveyed the media needs in South East 
Asia, Latin America and Africa; participants 
included Wilbur Schramm, Stanford University, 
and John Herbert, editor of the Quincy (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger. 


In West GrerMAny the ITI Centre organized 
in 1960 a colloquium on new problems in the- 
atre organization. Michel St. Denis (France), 
Philip Johnson (U.S.A.), and Walther Unruh 
(West Germany) delivered the principal papers 
to delegates from nineteen countries. 


In MonTevipeo the first statutory conference 
of ILAT was held in November with delegates 
from Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela participating. Ovidio Fernandez 
Rios presided at the assembly which passed 
unanimously resolutions calling for an increase 
of ILAT’s financial resources and acceleration of 
exchanging plays and information. 


TECHNICAL NEWS 


The Ford FOUNDATION, to support projects 
for new theatres through the design and model 
phase, granted funds during 1960 to the follow- 
ing teams of theatre designers and architects: 
Ralph Alswang and Paul Rudolph; Eldon Elder 
and Edward D. Stone; Barrie Greenbie and 
Seth Hiller; David Hays and Peter Blake; 
George Izenour and Paul Schweikher; Jo 
Mielziner and Edward L. Barnes; Ben Schlanger 
and Donald Oenslager; and Frederick J. Kiesler. 


At University electronic music was 
featured in a new production of John Mat- 
thews’ The Scapegoat in February. Biilent Arel, 
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music director of Radio Ankara, Turkey, com- 
posed the original score, using recent electronic 
and mechanical devices. At certain points in 
The Scapegoat, a play suggested by Kafka’s 
The Trial, the “dialogue of the actors is taken 
over electronically, transformed, amplified, dis- 
torted. ... At other points, the human voice is 
heard in counterpoint to the machines.” Re- 
cent developments in electronic music have been 
published in the Journal of Acoustical Society, 
Gravesaner Blitter (Gravesano Review), and 
the Journal of the Audio Engineering Society. 
Barry Alan Richmond directed the production. 


CONFERENCES AND FESTIVALS 


The OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL will 
present its twenty-first season from July 24 to 
September 3. Plays in repertory will be staged 
at the Elizabethan stagehouse, built in 1959 
and patterned after the Fortune Theatre of 
1599. Selected by Angus L. Bowmer, producing 
director, the following plays will be presented: 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream; All’s Well That 
Ends Well; Henry IV, Part I; Hamlet; and The 
Alchemist. The Institute of Renaissance Studies 
will provide short-term courses for Festival 
visitors. 

NCTC will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary at New York in August. Organized in 
1937. by directors and sponsors of Catholic 
theatre groups, NCTC provides a library of 
more than 2000 plays and publishes pamphlets, 
monographs, handbooks, and audio-visual ma- 
terials, as well as Catholic Theatre and Drama 
Critique. In addition to workshops, panels, and 
lectures the Silver Jubilee Convention will 
feature as keynote speaker Monsignor 
Dougherty, president of Seton Hall University. 
Program chairman is Mother M. Peter, R.S.H.M. 
of Marymount College. Rev. Gabriel Stapleton, 
S.D.S. is president of NCTC. 


The SouTHERN CALIFORNIA District of AETA 
held its spring conference at San Fernando 
Valley State College in March. With its theme 
of “The Theatre, the Technique, and the 
Teacher,” the Conference included the follow- 
ing speakers and topics: Carl A. Larson, 
Charlotte Motter, and Henry Goodman, cur- 
riculum; Paul Barreras, sound in the theatre; 
Lee Simonson, scene design; William Schlosser, 
Willard Bellman, and James McCloskey, 
architecture and design. Othello, directed by 
William Schlosser, was presented during the 
conference. 
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The Texas EpucATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCI- 
ATION held its annual convention at Texas 
Christian University in February; participants 
included Dorothy Davison, Frank C, Hughes, 
and Walther R. Volbach. Alex Reeve is ex- 
ecutive secretary of TETA. 


At SraTe Universiry the first an- 
nual Children’s Theatre Workshop will be held 
from June 20 to July 15. Culminating with a 
production of a full-length children’s play, the 
Workshop will feature adults working directly 
with children. Further information may be had 
by writing to Thomas H. Napiecinski, Director 
of Theatre, Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 


At the Universiry oF Minnesota the annual 
High School Theatre Workshop will be held 
from June 14 to July 16. In addition to classes, 
panels, and lectures, Liliom and fifteen one-act 
plays will be presented. Guest-faculty member 
will be Tyrone Guthrie. Further information 
may be had by writing to Arthur Ballet, 102 
Shevlin Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 


At NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY a_ special 
symposium in the issues of broadcasting will 
be held this summer. Guest lecturers will in- 
clude Lawrence Christopher, senior editor, 
Broadcasting Magazine; Franklin Dunham, chief 
of radio and television, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; Frederick W. Ford, FCC; Elmer Gertz 
and Albert Kegan, law; James A. Stabile, vice 
president, NBC. 


At the Universiry oF DELAWARE the tenth 
Delaware Play Festival was held in March. A 
total of twenty-one productions were given, 
sixteen in the school theatre division and five 
in the community theatre division. 


At the Woman’s CoLirce of the UNIVERsITy 
oF NortH CarouinaA the 18th annual Arts 
Festival was held in March. In addition to days 
devoted to art, music, literature, and dance, the 
Festival featured a production of Alcestis by 
the theatre department in cooperation with the 
school of music. M. Thomas Cousins, composer 
in residence at Brevard College, was commis- 
sioned to compose the music, For the produc- 
tion, Kathryn England was director; Ray Smith, 
designer; Virginia Moomaw, choreographer; 
and Harold Luce, conductor. 

At InpIANA UnrversiTy the third annual 


Speech and Theatre High School Institute will 
be held from June 18 to July 1. The Institute 
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provides a two-week program for a select num- 
ber of high school students—giving specialized 
training in either forensics or dramatics. Further 
information may be had by writing to the 
Director of the Indiana Speech and Theatre 
High School Institute, Department of Speech 
and Theatre, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

At SAINT Mary's CoLiece a three-day work- 
shop, “Medieval Drama for Today,” was held 
in February. Over 150 students, directors, and 
teachers from twelve states attended panels, 
lectures, and demonstrations. E. Martin Browne 
and Henzie Raeburn directed college students 
in the production of three plays: The Birth of 
Christ, The Woman Taken in Adultery, and 
The Three Marys. Tom Driver, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, delivered the principal address. 


At the UNiversiry oF Denver the Summer 
Drama and Music Festival will be held from 
June 19 to August 18. Commemorating the 
centennial of the Civil War, the Festival will 
present the following productions: John Brown’s 
Body, reader’s theatre; Our American Cousin, 
drama; Early Dawn, opera. For further in- 
formation, write to Campton Bell, Director, 
School of Communication Arts, University of 
Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 


At Onto UNIVERsITY a seminar, “The Baroque 
Illusion,” was held in February and March. In 
addition to an exhibition of original stage 
designs, models, and photographs, Peter Brieger, 
University of Toronto, and Orville K. Larson, 
Ohio University, delivered lectures. 


REGION Five of CTC held its two-day con- 
vention in March at Shreveport. The speakers 
included Martha Brush, George Latshaw, and 
Jim Miller. 


Recion Six of CTC will hold its ninth con- 
vention in May at the University of Kansas. 
With the theme of “The Arts and the Child,” 
the two-day workshop will include Kathryn 
Kayser, University of Denver, and Mary Jane 
Watkins, San Fernando Valley State College. 


At the UNIversiry oF OREGON the annual High 
School Drama Conference, sponsored by the 
state Thespian association, was held in Febru- 
ary. Participants included William R. McGraw, 
Mrs. Melba Sparks, Horace W. Robinson, and 
Leon Miller. 

At Epinsoro State a Shakespearean 
Festival was held in April. Dina Rees Evans 
delivered the principal address. 
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At the UniversiTy oF Wisconsin the National 
Community Center will present its fourth an- 
nual summer program from June 20 to July 14. 
The four-week program will be conducted by: 
Richard Hoover, Pittsburgh Playhouse; Jules 
Irving, Actor’s Workshop; Eric Salmon, British 
producer-director; Margaret Mary and John 
Wray Young, Shreveport Little Theatre; Edward 
Kamarck, Wisconsin Idea Theatre. For further 
information, write to Nancy R. Hoffman, Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre, go22 Stadium, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 


At the UNIverstry OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
a six-week symposium in oral interpretation 
will be held beginning in June. Focusing on 
post-war literature, the symposium will feature 
lectures supplemented by demonstration read- 
ing hours, reader’s theatre and chamber the- 
atre. Speakers and topics include Marie Hoch- 
muth Nichols, analysis and criticism; Frank 
Baxter, poetry; Frederick Schroyer, fiction; 
Robert Corrigan, drama; Zelda Wolpe, the 
metaphorical use of language. The symposium 
will be supervised by William McCoard and 
Janet Bolton. 


NEW PLAYS 


At CaTawBa CoLLEcE Murder in the City, a 
new play by Marvin Rosenberg, was produced 
in April. Presented in cooperation with the 
Office of Communication for the United Church 
of Christ, Murder in the City was the twelfth 
new play presented in the past seven years. 
Authors of new plays produced are brought to 
the Salisbury campus for a period of rehearsals 
and to observe all performances. B. M. Hobgood 
designed and directed the production. 


At Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY Max Mell’s 
Joan of Arc was given its American premiére at 
the Southwest Theatre Conference. The English 
version is by Megan Laird Comini. 


At MacMurray COLLEcE a new play, Wonder 
Drug, by Ray E. Holcombe, departmental chair- 
man, was presented in March. James H. Con- 
over directed the production, 


At YALE UNiversiTy Egon Wolff's A Touch of 
Blue was given its world premiére in January. 
A native of Santiago, Chile, Wolff received a 
Fulbright grant for a year’s study with John 
Gassner, Sterling Professor of Playwriting and 
Dramatic Literature. Rafael Benavente directed 
the production. A Touch of Blue, in Spanish, 
was produced last March in Concepcion, Chile. 
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PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


The ARKANSAS CHAPTER Of the NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE PLAYERS has announced its seventh 
annual playwriting contest open to all except 
those who have had a play produced profes- 
sionally. Plays may be submitted on any sub- 
ject, and all types will be considered except 
musical comedy, operetta and opera. No limit is 
placed upon length. A prize of $225 will be 
awarded, and deadline date is February 1, 
1962. Address all correspondence and manu- 
scripts to the Speech Department, NCP Play- 
writing Contest, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 


At CorNeLL University the Forbes Heermans 
Playwriting Competition has been expanded to 
include a national competition this year. 
Formerly open only to Cornell undergraduates 
with prizes awarded for one-act plays, the na- 
tional contest will present three awards: a $500 
prize for the best full-length play and two $150 
prizes for two one-act plays. Any full-time gradu- 
ate or undergraduate student may enter the 
competition. Manuscripts must be received be- 
fore June 1, accompanied by an application 
form. Address correspondence for entry blanks 
to George McCalmon, Director, Cornell Uni- 
versity Theatre, 127 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Drama WorksHop of Des Mornes has 
announced its eleventh annual Beckley-Leonard 
playwriting contest for one-act plays. Entries are 
restricted to plays not yet produced or pub- 
lished, and prizes of $100 and $50 will be 
awarded. Deadline date is May 15. Scripts 
received after that date will be considered for 
productions in 1962-63. Address correspondence 
and manuscripts to James H. Bauer, 1249 
Fourth Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At Boston the annual Rogers and Hammer- 
stein award was presented to George C. Izenour, 
Yale University, and architect Hugh Stubbins, 
Jr. The award is made to persons “who have 
done the most for the theatre in Boston” dur- 
ing the current year. Izenour and Stubbins were 
selected for their work on the new Loeb Drama 
Center at Harvard. 

At Bompjay, G. H. Saraiya, director im 
the films division of the Ministry of Information 
and Boradcasting, has received a UNESCO 
grant and is currently traveling throughout the 
United States observing film techniques. 
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At INDIANA UNiversiry Walther Unruh, inter- 
national consultant on theatre design, presented 
in March an illustrated lecture on new Eu- 
ropean theatres, 


At Ext Camino Cotiece Howard M. Banks 
has been invited to direct Henry V this summer 
at the Colorado Shakespeare Festival. Banks 
directed A Midsummer Night’s Dream at the 
Festival in 1959. 


At the UNiversiry oF OREGON William M. 
McGraw will make a summer tour of eastern 
and western European theatres. He plans to 
visit the Moscow Art Theatre and the Brecht 
Ensemble as well as several theatres in Austria, 
Greece, and England. 


At Texas COLLEGE OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 
Albert E. Johnson, departmental chairman, has 
contributed a biography of Agnes Robertson to 
Notable American Women, 1607-1950. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Boston University: Harold Ehrensperger, 
chairman of the division of theatre arts and 
director of the university theatre. 


PROMOTIONS 


Lafayette College: Minott L. Coombs, associ- 
ate professor. 

Texas Christian University: Delores Tanner, 
assistant professor. 

Yale University: George C. Izenour, professor 
of electro-mechanical techniques. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ALABAMA 
Mobile, The Catholic Theatre Guild. The 
Taming of the Shrew (reader's theatre), Mar. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Yale University, The Rivals, 
Mar. Frank McMullan, director. 


FLORIDA 

Orlando, Orange Blossom Playhouse. Auntie 
Mame, Mar. Separate Tables, Apr. The Gaze- 
bo, Apr. The Marriage-Go-Round, May. Who 
Was That Lady I Saw You With?, May. 

Winter Park, Rollins College. Brigadoon, Nov. 
Arthur Wagner, director; Robert Hufstader, 
musical director; Edith Royal, choreographer; 
Erwin Feher, scene and lighting designer. Blithe 
Spirit, Dec. Robert Chase, director. The Flyers, 
Jan.-Feb. Arthur Wagner, director. The Playboy 
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of the Western World, Mar. Robert Chase, di- 
rector. Tiger At the Gate, Apr. Arthur Wagner, 
director. 


IILLLINOIS 

Chicago, Goodman Memorial Theatre. 
Thieves’ Carnival, May. 

Chicago, Roosevelt University. Roshomon, 
Mar. Anna Helen Reuter, director. 


Evanston, Kendall College. The Broken Jug, 
May. Leon Aufdemberge, director. 

Jacksonville, MacMurray College. Royal Gam- 
bit, Oct. James H. Conover, director. The Rivals, 
Dec. James L. Meikle, director. The Cocktail 
Party, Feb, Ray E. Holcombe, director. Wonder 
Drug (néw play), Mar. James H. Conover, di- 
rector, 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University (Brown 
County Playhouse). Light Up the Sky, June- 
July. Rex McGraw, director; Gary Gaiser, su- 
pervising director. Three Men on a Horse, July- 
Aug. Dudley Thomas, director; Richard Scam- 
mon, supervising director. Bus Stop, Aug. Kent 
Gallagher, director; Richard Moody, supervis- 
ing director. (I. U. Showboat Majestic). Peg O’ 
My Heart, June-Aug. The Old Soak, Aug.-Sept. 
For all productions, William E. Kinzer is di- 
rector-designer; Duane Reed, technical director. 

Greencastle, Depauw University. Separate 
Tables, Oct. Night of the Auk, Nov. Merchant 
of Venice, Mar. Carousel, Apr.-May. 

Indianapolis, Christian Theological Seminary. 
The Circle Beyond Fear, Nov. The Prodigal 
Son, Nov. 

Muncie, Ball State Teachers College. The 
Skin of Our Teeth, Oct. The Devil and Daniel 
Webster, Nov. La Boheme, Jan. The Alchemist, 
Feb. The Visit, Apr. Don Pasquale, Apr. 

North Manchester, Manchester College. The 
Hasty Heart, Oct. The Glass Menagerie, Jan. 
Oklahoma, May. 

Notre Dame, Notre Dame University. Hol- 
iday, Nov. Othello, Feb. Babes In Arms, May. 

Richmond, Earlham College. Blithe Spirit. 
Oct. The Unicorn, The Gorgon, and the Man- 
ticore, Nov. Caesar and Cleopatra, Feb. Antony 
and Cleopatra, Feb. 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. The 
Marriage-Go-Round, Feb.-Mar. Norbert Silbiger, 
director. Send Me No Flowers, Apr. 


IOWA 
Davenport, St. Ambrose College. The Match- 
maker, Nov. Antigone, Jan. Detective Story, 
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Feb. All productions directed by Wayne Loui, 
designed by Tom Chouteau. 


KANSAS 

Shawnee Mission, The Barn Theatre. Who 
Was That Lady I Saw You With?, June-July. 
Detective Story, July. The Inspector, July. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Aug. Dear Charles, Aug. 
The House of Bernarda Alba, Aug. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst, Amherst College. The Crucible, 
Mar. 


Northampton, Smith College. A Phoenix Too 
Frequent and Victims of Duty, Mar. Denis John- 
ston, director. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit, University of Detroit. Touch of the 
Poet, Oct-Feb. Evelyn S. Macqueen, director. 
Measure for Measure, Nov.-Mar. Richard J. 
Burgwin, director. Man and Superman, Mar.- 
Apr. Evelyn S. Macqueen, director. Faust, Part 
I, Apr.-May. Richard J. Burgwin, director. For 
all productions, Mary Alice Doyle is designer. 

Kalamazoo, Western Michigan University. 
The Male Animal, Oct. The Golden Apple, Nov. 
Anatole, Dec. The Night of the Auk, Jan. 
Romeo and Juliet, Mar. The Emperor’s New 
Clothes, Apr. Look Homeward, Angel, May. 

Ypsilanti, Eastern Michigan University. Tea- 
house of the August Moon, Nov. Cock-A-Doodle 
Dandy, Jan. Othello, Mar. The Pajama Game, 
May. 


MINNESOTA 

St. Paul, Theatre St. Paul. Night of the Auk, 
Feb. The Chalk Garden, Mar. The Taming of 
the Shrew, May. The Play’s the Thing, June. 


MISSOURI 


Springfield, Southwest Missouri State College. - 


The Matchmaker, Oct. The Clown That Ran 
Away (children’s theatre), Nov.-Dec. 


NEVADA 

Reno, Reno High School. The Young and 
Fair. My Heart’s in the Highlands. All produc- 
tions directed by Hardy McNew. 

Reno, Reno Little Theatre. Auntie Mame. 
The Golden Fleecing. The Mouse Trap. All 
productions directed by Edwin Semenza. : 


NEw JERSEY 

Madison, Fairleigh Dickinson University. Our 
Town, Mar. 

Middletown, Wagon Wheel Playhouse. The 
Glass Menagerie, Mar. 
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Navesink, Monmouth Players. The Heiress, 
Mar. Gail Prentice, director. 

Newark, Y Center Players. Lullaby, Mar. 
Aaron Heymer, director. 

Oradell, Little Firehouse Theatre. The Gaze- 
bo, March. Roy Mikus, director. 

Ridgewood, Joe Jefferson Players. Third Best 
Sport, Mar. Mrs. William Taylor, director. 

Woodbridge, Circle Playhouse. Bus Stop, Mar. 
John Hallowell, director. 


New York 

Hempstead, Hofstra College. The Contrast. 
Lowell Swortzell, director; Donald Swinney, de- 
signer; Greta Richards, costumer. 

New York, Columbia University. The Scape- 
goat, Feb. Barry Richmond, director. 

Plattsburgh, State University College of Edu- 
cation. A Streetcar Named Desire. Under Milk 
Wood. The Bald Soprano and The Chairs, Feb. 
The Madwoman of Chaillot, Apr. All produc- 
tions directed by Paul Gray; designed by Jack 
Schoof. 

Syracuse, Syracuse University. The Beast of 
the Blue Glass Tower (children’s theatre), 
Jan. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Cullowhee, Western Carolina College. Ladies 
in Retirement, Feb. 


OHIO 

Oxford, Miami University. The Winslow Boy, 
Oct. The Importance of Being Earnest, Dec. 
Julius Caesar, Mar. The Drunkard, May. 

Yellow Springs, Antioch College. Tartuffe, 
Nov. Roshomon, Dec. The Quare Fellow, Feb. 
The House of Bernarda Alba, Mar. Hotel Par- 
adiso, May. The Inspector General, June. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Edinboro, Edinboro State College. Much Ado 
About Nothing, Apr. Lawrence C. Vincent, 
director; Richard Mower, designer. 

Philadelphia, Temple University. Summer- 
time. Uncle Vanya. The Killer. 

University Park, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Three Sisters, Apr. Paint Your Wagon, 
May. 

TENNESSEE 

Nashville, Nashville Children’s Theatre. Tom 
Sawyer, Feb.-Mar. Alice in Wonderland, Apr.- 
May. 

TEXAS 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. The 
Mousetrap, July. Dolores Tanner, director. 
Years Ago, Aug. Henry Hammack, director. 
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Kingsville, Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries. The Clown Who Ran Away (chil- 
dren’s play), Feb. Morning’s at Seven, Mar. 

Lubbock, Texas Technological College. The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Mar. Ronald Schulz, 
director; Shirley Cadle, technical director and 
designer. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond, College of William and 
The Defender, Mar. 


Mary. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. Look 
Homeward, Angel, Dec.-Jan. Kenneth Carr, di- 
rector. Third Best Sport, Dec.-Feb. Vanick Gal- 
staun, director. Candida, Jan.-Feb. Robert Gray, 
director. Seven Nuns at Las Vegas, Feb.-Mar. 
Kenneth Carr, director. Babes in Arms, Feb. 
Jerry Sando, director. Romeo and Juliet, Feb.- 
Apr. Donal Harrington, director. Back to Back, 
Mar.-Apr. Vanick Galstaun, director. 


The Uses of Authority 


Nothing is more ridiculous then to make an Author a Dictator, as the 
schooles have done Aristotle. The dammage is infinite knowledge receives by it. 
For to many things a man should owe but a temporary beliefe, and a suspension 
of his owne Judgement, not an absolute resignation of himselfe, or a perpetuall 
captivity. Let Aristotle and others have their dues; but if wee can make farther 
Discoveries of truth and fitnesse then they, why are we envied? 


—Ben Jonson, Timber 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


NOTICE TO MEMBERSHIP OF REVISION 
OF THE BY-LAWS 


The Board of Directors has directed that the 
following proposed revisions to the By-Laws 
be presented to the membership for vote at 
the Annual Business Meeting in New York, 
New York, in August, 1961. 


By-Law 2 shall be revised to read as fol- 
lows: 
2. MEMBERSHIP CLASsES, PRIVILEGES, DUES, AND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Life 
Membership are 


All memberships Membership 


Term 


except 
and _ Special annual, 
beginning January 1 and expiring on Decem- 
ber g1 unless renewed. Each membership shall 
become effective upon the presentation of a 
written application and payment of the appro- 
priate dues.to the Treasurer. 

Membership is 
in the educational 


available to 
the- 


a. Individual 
any person interested 
atre. The following classes of Individual Mem- 
bership are available: 

(1) Regular, calendar year. This member 
shall be entitled matters 
which entail a membership vote. He shall be 
listed in the annual AETA Directory if his 
goes to 


to one vote on ail 


dues reach the Treasurer before it 
press. 

(2) Regular, special term. This member shall 
be entitled to the privileges listed under (1), 
but for the special period of September 1 of 
one year to December g1 of the following 
year. Thereafter he is entitled to continue as 


a member on a calendar year basis. 


(3) Life. This member is entitled to the 
privileges listed under (1), and they shall con- 
tinue throughout his life. 

(4) Sustaining, calendar year. This member 
is entitled to the privileges under (1). In addi- 
tion he shall, upon request, receive free regis- 
tration at the annual AETA Convention and 
the Annual Meetings of Divisions. Ordinarily 
AETA shall also send him at least one special 
bonus publication during the membership 
year. 

(5) Sustaining, special term. This member is 
entitled to the privileges listed under (1) and 
(4), but for the special term of September 1 
of one year to December 31 of the following 


year. Thereafter he is entitled to continue 
as a member under (1) or (j4). 

(6) Sustaining Life. This member is en- 
titled to the privileges listed under (1) and 
(4), plus free registration in the Contact Place- 
ment Service upon request, and they shall 
continue throughout his life. 

(7) Contributing Life. This member is en- 
titled to the privileges listed under (1), (4), 
and (6), and they shall continue throughout 
his life. 

b. Family Membership is available to any 
two members of one family living at the same 
address who would otherwise be eligible to 
become individual Each individual 
of a Family Membership shall be listed in the 
AETA Directory, and shall be entitled to a 
vote on matters entailing a membership vote, 
but only one individual shall be entitled to 
receive publications of AETA which are dis- 
tributed to members without charge. 

c. Student Group Membership is available 
to any group of ten or more high school, 
undergraduate, or graduate college students 
who take out membership at the same time. 
The members shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of Regular Members (see a. (1) above) 
except voting privileges at the Annual Meet- 
These memberships 
be determined 


members. 


ing of the Association. 
shall be at reduced dues, to 
by the Board of Directors. 

d. Organizational Membership is available 
national or organization 
(school, college, university, or community 
theatre) interested in the educational theatre. 
Upon request of an Organizational Member, 
two representatives will be given free registra- 
tion for either the annual AETA Convention 
or the Annual Meeting of a Division, or for 
one representative for the AETA Convention 
and one representative for the Annual Meeting 
of one Division. One official representative of 
the Organizational Member shall be entitled 
to vote at the Business Meeting of AETA or 
of a Division. The classes of Organizational 
Membership are: 

(1) Calendar year. 

(2) Special term (September 1 of one year 
to December 31 of the following year). 

e. Complimentary Membership in any cate- 


to any regional 
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gory, and complimentary library subscriptions, 
may be authorized in limited numbers by 
the Board of Directors. 

f. Library Subscriptions are available to 

any library. This subscriber shall receive only 
the four yearly issues of the Educational The- 
atre Journal. He shall not be entitled to vote 
in the Association. 
g. The Board of Directors may offer com- 
bination memberships with other organiza- 
tions concerned with the educational theatre, 
either at regular or at reduced rates. 

h. The Board of Directors shall determine 
additional privileges to which members are 
entitled, shall set dues for the various classes 
of Membership in accordance with the fi- 
nancial status of the organization, and shall 
review the established dues upon the advice 
of the Standing Committee on Finance. 

At the time of the adoption of this By-Law, 
the scale of dues was as follows: 

Regular, calendar year—$5.50. 

Regular, special term—$6.50. 

Life—$1 50.00. 

Sustaining, calendar year—$12.50. 

Sustaining, special term—$15.00. 

Sustaining, Life—$250.00. 

Contributing Life—$1,000.00. 

Family Membership: Regular, calendar year 
—$7.,0; Regular, special term—$8.50; Sus- 
taining, calendar year—$17.50; Sustaining, spe- 
cial term—$20.00. 

Organizational Membership: Calendar year— 
$15.00; Special Term—$18.00. 

Library Subscription: Calendar year basis— 
$5.00; Initial special term for the last two 
issues of one year, and the four issues of the 
following year—$6.00; When paid in full at 
the initiation, two-year subscription—$g.0o, 
three-year subscription—$13.00. 

Paragraph a. (1) of By-Law 7 shall be 
amended to add to its membership the Di- 
rectors of AETA Divisions, so that it will 
now read as follows: 

7. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

a. The Executive Committee shall be com- 
posed of: 

(1) the President; the First, Second, and 
Administrative Vice Presidents, the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer; the Directors of the vari- 
ous Divisions; all ex-officio; 

(The remainder of By-Law 7. to stand as 
is.) 

By-Law 10 shall be revised to read as follows: 
10. STANDING COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION 

a. The Standing Committee on Publication 
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shall supervise all publications issued in the 
name of AETA except the Educational The- 
atre Journal and the AETA Directory. 

b. The Committee on Publication shall be 
composed of five or more members of AETA. 
The Board of Directors, upon recommendation 
of the Standing Committee on Appointments 
and Research, shall appoint to the Committee 
on Publication, a Chairman, selected from 
among the members of the previous year, and 
four or more committee members, at _ least 
two of whom shall be selected from among 
the members of the previous year. The Chair- 
man shall be appointed for two years. Each 
member shall be appointed for one year. All 
shall be eligible for reappointment. 

(1) The Chairman shall supervise the work 
of the Committee, and all final actions shall 
channel through him. He shall be the official 
liaison with officers, editors, and members of 
AETA, but once a specific task is assigned 
to a member of the Committee, that member 
shall talk and correspond freely with the 
other AETA personnel on interim matters 
so long as the Chairman is kept informed. 


(2) The Committee, under the supervision 
of the Chairman, shall edit Project Reports of 
Investigation, and any other written materials 
originating in a Project which are to be sub- 
mitted for publication in the name of the 
Association. 

(3) The Committee, under the supervision 
of the Chairman, shall edit and review ques- 
tionnaires and other duplicated materials 
which a Project, or Investigation, or other 
AETA group, proposes to distribute in the 
name of AETA outside its own membership. 
Newsletters of individual groups may be dis- 
tributed outside the AETA membership with- 
out prior editing by the Committee, but shall 
be submitted to the Committee for review. 

(4) The Chairman shall assign specific tasks 
to individual members of the Committe and 
shall review their work. 

(5) One of the members of the Committee 
shall be assigned the special duty of arrang- 
ing contracts for publications with publish- 
ing houses. 

(6) When AETA prepares for publication 
a pamphlet, a book, or a series of books, such 
shall be assigned to an editor specifically 
appointed by the Board of Directors, this edi- 
tor to work under the general supervision of 
the Chairman of the Committee on Publica- 
tion. 

(7) The Executive Committee shall be kept 
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informed currently of all work and decisions Educational Theatre Association, Incorporated, 

of the Committee on Publication. as required by the Constitution. Any twenty- 

five voting members may supplement these 

OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1962 nominations by petitioning the Executive Secre- 

Publication of the following report consti- tary within thirty days of the publication of 
tutes official notice to members of the American — the slate (31 May 1961). 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The Nominating Committee for 1ig62, consisting of Dina Rees Evans, Chairman; Agnes 
Haaga, Horace Robinson, and Sara Spencer, elected members; and Samuel Selden and John 
A. Walker, both ex officio, has met to nominate officers for 1962. The following slate was 


selected: 
For President ..... ..Marjorie L. Dycke, High School of Performing Arts, New York City 
For First Vice-President ... A. S. Gillette, State University of Iowa 
For Second Vice-President Kenneth L. Graham, University of Minnesota 


For Board of Directors (1962-1964): 
George H. Henry, University of Delaware 
Nancy Hoffman, Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
James E. Jewell, San Francisco, California 
Barbara McIntyre, University of Pittsburgh 
Loren Winship, University of Texas 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE SLATE FOR 1963 
This constitutes official notice to members of the American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated, that the Board of Directors, according to the provision of Section 8 A 
of the By-Laws, has prepared the following slate for the election of the Nominating Committee 


for 1963: 
James H. Butler, California David S. Hawes, Indiana 
Wendell Cole, California Jules Irving, California 
Polly Colgan, Kentucky Wallace Smith, Illinois 
Harry E. Davis, North Carolina Rev. Gabriel Stapleton, New York 
Randolph Edmonds, Florida John R. Watts, Massachusetts 
Lewin Goff, Kansas Loren Winship, Texas 


Any twenty-five voting members may supplement this slate by petitioning the Executive 
Secretary within thirty days of the publication of this slate. The slate, supplemented by 
names added by petition, will then be submitted to the membership for a vote by mail. 

At the time of the Annual Convention, the Executive Secretary shall certify as Nom- 
inating Committee members the four who receive the highest vote and register at the Con- 
vention by noon of the first day of Sectional Meetings. The elected member who receives 
the highest vote shall serve as Chairman. The Executive Secretary and the President in office 
at this Convention shall be ex officio voting members of the committee. Except for ex officio 
members, no member shall serve on the Nominating Committee more than once every three 


years. 


NOMINATING NOTICE FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL THEATRE CONFERENCE 
The following slate is recommended by the Nominating Committee to be voted on at 
1961 Annual Meeting. Any twenty voting members of SSTC may supplement these nominations 
by petitioning the Director thirty days before the Annual Business Meeting, according to 
the provisions of Article VI, Section A, of the Operating Code of the Secondary School 
Theatre Conference. 


For Officers, August 1961-1963 
Director fet Charlotte Kay Motter, North Hollywood, California 
Assistant Director ...Wallace Smith, Evanston, Illinois 
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For Members of the Governing Board, August 1961-1964 
(Three to be elected) 


Jack Morrison, Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. Angus Springer, Georgetown, Texas 
Robert W. Teeter, Cicero, Illinois 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 

David A. Beuter, Chairman; Dina Rees Evans, 
Leon C, Miller, Roberta Sheets, John C. Barner, 
John A. Walker 


NOMINATING NOTICE FOR THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 


The following slate is recommended by the Nominating Committee to be voted on 
at the 1961 Annual Meeting. Any twenty voting members of CTC may supplement these 
nominations by petitioning the Chairman of the Nominating Committee thirty days before 
the Annual Business Meeting, according to the provisions of Article VIII, Section A 2 b of 
the Operating Code of the Children’s Theatre Conference. 


For Officers, August 1961-1963 
Director Agnes Haaga, Seattle, Washington 


Assistant Director Jed H. Davis, Lawrence, Kansas 


For Members of the Governing Board, August 1961-1964. 
(Three to be elected) 


Paul Beringer, Crystal Lake, Illinois 
Mrs. W. E. Brobston, Bessemer, Alabama 
Robert E. Chambers, San Diego, California 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 
Dale Brannon, Chairman; Martha Brush, Nat Eek, 
Geraldine Siks, Dorothy Schwartz, John A. Walker. 


NOMINATING NOTICE FOR THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


The following slate is recommended by the Nominating Committee to be voted on at 
the 1961 Annual Meeting. Any twenty voting members of ACTA may supplement these 
nominations by petitioning the Chairman of the Nominating Committee thirty days before 
the Annual Business Meeting, according to the provisions of Article VI, Section A, of the 
Operating Code of the American Community Theatre Association, 


For Officers, August 1961-1963 
Director Robert S. Telford, Richmond, Virginia 
Assistant Director Tom P. Rea, Lawrence, Kansas 
For Members of the Governing Board, August 1961-1964 
(Three to be elected) 

Jules Irving, San Francisco, California 

Newell Tarrant, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Kendrick Wilson, Omaha, Nebraska 

Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 


David C. Bryant, Chairman; Howard Orms, Tom P. Rea, 
Kendrick Wilson, Dorman Richardson, John A. Walker. 
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PRESIDENTIAL COMMITTEES, 1961 


Auditing Committee Committee on Agenda and Procedures 
William P. Halstead, Chm. of the Board of Director’s Meetings 
Kenneth L. Graham John Walker, Chm. 


Leon Miller 


Committee for Latin American Theatre 
Delmar Solem 


Frank McMullan, Chm. 


Charles McGaw Committee on Resolutions (1961 Convention) 
James H. Butler John Wray Young, Chm. 
Frank C. Davidson Lael Woodbury 


Juana De Laban 


Committee on Time and Place 
Committee on the Preamble to the Constitution 
Leighton Ballew, Chm. 


John Dietrich 
Lewin Goff 
Agnes Haaga 


Warren Smith, Chm. 
Lillian Voorhees 
David Hawes 


Committee on Overseas Touring Charlotte Motter 


Campton Bell, Chm. 
James Butler 
Randolph Edmonds 
Leonard Leone 
Monroe Lippman 


Committee on the Evaluation 

of the Manuscript Play Project 
Joel Climenhaga, Chm. 
Webster Smalley 

Burnet Hobgood 

Committee on Awards and Honors William Reardon 
Edward Cole, Chm. Robert Kendall 
Gene Scrimpsher 
Howard Orms Committee on Promotion—Publicity— 
Dorothy Schwartz Public Relations 
Sam Selden No Chairman yet appointed 
Henry Williams Tom Rea 
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OF JOB 


arranged for stage 
by Corey 


designed for stage 
by IRENE Corey 


By popular request, Mr. Corey’s arrangement of this 
Biblical book, for dramatic purposes, has now been made 
available in printed form. 


Designed for choral presentation, in an altar setting and 
accompanied by photographs of the Byzantine motif devel- 
oped by Mrs. Corey, the book traces the odyssey of this re- 
markable production, which began with a week’s engagement 
at the Brussels Fair in 1958, and has now become an annual 
tourist attraction at Pineville, Kentucky. 


An important contribution to the literature of religious 
drama everywhere. 


“One of the most impressive religious dramas. The decor, 
script, and production are of exceptional power.” 


E. Martin Browne 


112 pages, Illustrated $3.50 per copy 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
Anchorage, Kentucky 
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PLAYS and CREATIVE WAYS 
with CHILDREN 


By GERTRUDE KERMAN 


“I cannot imagine how anyone interested 
in children’s theatre could fail to be 
stimulated and instructed by so emi- 
nently direct and penetrative a_ study 
as Plays and Creative Ways with Chil- 
dren.”—JOHN GASSNER, Sterling Professor 
of Playwriting, Yale University. 

“This is a book for the non-professional 
and the classroom teacher, for the spe- 
cialist in Creative Dramatics, for the ex- 
perienced the 
Grace M. Sranisrrerr, Children’s Centre 
for Creative Arts, Adelphi College, New 
York. 

“I like the strong emphasis you put on 
motivation .. . You build up to your 
play naturally, through very good exer- 
cises.”"—WINIFRED Warp, author of Cre- 
ative Dramatics for Children, and founder 
of Children’s Theatre, Evanston, Illinois. 


Write: Price $6.95 
HARVEY HOUSE, Inc. 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THEATRE 
FOR CHILDREN 


PLAYS DANCE 
Booking ‘61-’62 TOURS Now 


CONTACT 
FRANCES SCHRAM 


BRIGGS 
MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Bryant 9-6780 


GEORGE LATSHAW 


plays both 


the good guys and 
the bad guys 

in Wilbur and 

the giant. 


Available 
coast to 
coast 


P.O. Box 3512 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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KLIEGL SCR’ DIMMERS* 


Whitman College — Walla Walla, Wash. 
Univ. of Idaho — Moscow, Idaho 
Antioch High School — Antioch, Calif. 
South Brunswick High School — South Brunswick, N. J. 
Sunset High School — Beaverton, Oregon 

a Columbia High School — Maplewood, N. J. 

SCR Kent State Univ.—Kent State, Ohio 

INSTALLATIONS Stamford High School — Stamford, Conn. 


Greenwich High School — Greenwich, Conn. 
IN EDUCATIONAL Univ. of Mass. — Amherst, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS | Univ. of Missouri — Columbia, Missouri 
West Essex High School — West Essex, N. J. 


St. Johns Univ. — Queens, N. Y. 

Pleasant Valley High School — Brodheadsville, Pa. 
lowa State Univ. — Ames, lowa 

Senior High School — Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Univ. of Illinois — Urbana, Ill. 


*PATENTED 


Kliegl SCR Dimmers offer an entirely new and revolu- 
tionary concept in dimming control. 


Klieg) SCR Dimmers are also being used in archi- 
tectural, television and armed services installations. 


For full details on Klieg] SCR Dimming Systems write: 


Ciighting EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CoO., INC. 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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‘THE OHIO STATE 


STADIUM THEATRE ¢“THE PAJAMA GAME” ®SUMMER 1960 


AREAS OF THEATRE STUDY 


e TECHNICAL PRODUCTION e GENERAL PRODUCTION 
@e THEATRE HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


8 WEEK SUMMER THEATRE SEASON 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 


For Information Write to: W. Hayes Yeager, Chairman, Department of 


Speech, 154 North Oval Drive, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio 


“DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH | 
SUMMER SESSION 


FIRST TERM: June 19-July21 SECOND TERM: July 2-August 25 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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OPTICS 
precision beam controlled Lekolites® 


Century's versatile Lekolites afford widest application: 
front of house and on stage. 


The reflector flatted ellipsoidal shape with highly spec- 
ular Alzak finish provides smooth, even field. 


The lens wide range of heat resistant lenses permit var- 
ious beam spreads. 


The shutters individual stainless steel with externally 
controlled four-way push shutters allow shaping the 
beam in a variety of geometric forms. 


Send for Century's 101 Page Theatre Lighting Book. 


521 West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
1820 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Cal. 
1477 N.E. 129 Street, North Miami, Fla. 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


SUMMER SEASON—1961 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE 


Arthur Miller 
June 29-July 1 


ROMANOFF AND JULIET 


Peter Ustinov 
July 13-15 


SUMMER AND SMOKE 


Tennessee Williams 
July 20-22 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Brandon Thomas 
Aug. 3-5 


Theatre Staff 
Ronald E. Mitchell, Director of Theatre 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan W. Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Jerry C. McNeely 
Ordean G. Ness 


Guest Directors 


A. D. Sensenbach 
John C. Tolch 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 
Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 


Department of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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COIL 
BURNOUT 


in the 
Modern 


More than 2,000 Dimmers 


There are now more than 
2,000 of this new type 
dimmer coils operating in 
high school. college, pro- 
fessional and community 
theatres throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


This patented Davis auto-transformer multi-dimmer 
coil has been the heart of all Davis Dimmers for almost 
five vears. During that time not one has had to be 
returned for replacement or re-surfacing. The Davis 
Commutator-type coil replaces flimsy wire windings 
with silver-plated “C” stampings. This construction is 
the key to long life and cool operation. 


Money Savers 


Maintenance costs are al- 
most eliminated because 
the Davis Dimmer® coil is 
virtually indestructable. 
Even untamed high school 
students have been unable 
to burn one out. 


Dependable Performance 


With this service record, 
you know your Davis 
Dimmer will operate when 
vou need it. You need 
have nomore spoiled per- 
formances as a result of 
dimmer failure. 


For more information write: 


ARIEL DAVIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DIMMER 


Department C561 

3687 South State Street 

Salt Lake City 15, Utah 
ot 


Manufacturers of Davis Dimmers, Arielites and AD-LAB laboratory panels. Trained representatives throughout the United States and Canada. 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


DIRECTING 
ACTING 
@ STAGE DESIGN 


TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI ® SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’'S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA ® DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA THE JACARANDA TREE 

ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL ® THE MARRIAGE 


CREDIT COURSES IN COOPERATION WITH 
THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
AND WITH MUSICARNIVAL 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND « OHIO 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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FREE! Your choice of five 
outstanding Hub lighting bul- 
letins written by leading the- 
atre designers and lighting 
consultants. Each bulletin is 
complete with layouts, spe- 
cific suggestions, and staging 
tips. 


C) ES-54—The Elementary 
School Stage 

CO SL-56—The High School 
and College Stage 

(0 99—Lighting the Church 
Stage 

(0 102—The Open Stage 
Theatre 

104—The Children’s 
Theatre 

Write today, on your letter- 

head. 


HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


2255 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Better Stage Productions 
Begin with Hub Engineered Equipment 


From Spotlights to Switchboards 
Hub Offers Professional-Type Results! 


Your stage productions take on more atmosphere and 
feeling when lighting is right, and under proper 
control. Regardless of the size of your stage, or the 
size of your budget, Hub can help you achieve the 
best results. 

Why? Because Hub’s complete line of stage lighting 
and lighting control equipment has been developed 
specifically for the educational theatre—school, 
church, and college. What’s more, Hub has been 
delivering fine quality lighting for over 45 years. 

If you are planning additions to your present stage 
lighting layout, or want to install an entirely new 
system, it will pay you well to get 
Hub’s engineering and design rec- 
ommendations. There is no ob- 
ligation for this service! 


Resident engineers in principal cities 
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WAYNE STATE 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Department of Speech 
Detroit, Michigan 


ACTING 
STAGECRAFT 
COSTUMING 
MAKE-UP 
MAJOR SEASON 
Six plays LIGHTING 
STUDENT STAGE DESIGN 
Fifteen plays 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE DIRECTION 


Touring Company 


TOURING THEATRE 
AETA and ANTA’s selection 
for 1958 tour of India 


B.A. 

M.A. 

THIRTY-FIRST Ph.D. 
SEASON Degrees 


1960-61 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
CREATIVE DRAMA 
HISTORY 

WRITING 

CRITICISM 

FILM 


OPERA 


All the King’s Men’ 

The Waltz of the Toreadors 
The Madwoman of Chaillot 
Rashomon Z 

An Enemy of the People 
Much Ado About Nothing 


For information, write: 
Leonard Leone, Director 
Wayne State University Theatre 
3424 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit 1, Michigan 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Vickers Main Power ‘‘A"’ Unit 
(Feeds Power to Bus-Bots). 


Vickers Show Card— Manvel 
Feed (Console 26” deep x 
60” long x 37” high— 
Complete Control for os 
many os 200 Dimmers). 


Vickers 3000 Wott Silicon Con- 
trolled Rectifier Dimmer (Only 15 
3 pounds, plugs into Bus-Bot Outlet). 


ICKERS. MARK I SYSTEM 


an outstanding achievement in theatrical lighting control... 


The Vickers Mark II System is one of the most flexible, 
efficient and economical methods of theatrical lighting con- 
trol on the market. It provides extremely accurate, auto- 
matic regulation of lighting intensities in theatres, audi- 
toriums, schools and other stage lighting applications. Its 
unique design eliminates as much as two-thirds of the instal- 
lation costs incurred with other lighting control systems. 

Principal components of the Mark II System are the 
new Show Card Lighting Control Console, and the Silicon 
Controlled Rectifier Dimmer Units. 


SHOW CARD CONSOLE 

Provides infinite preset operation 
of the Mark II System. Includes the 
console unit proper, and “presettable” 
cards, each a “manual” for 10 to 50 
dimmer control units. When a card is 


inserted into any of the three “read out” sections of the 
console, desired light intensities controlled by respective 
dimmer units are automatically and precisely adjusted. 


SILICON CONTROLLED 
RECTIFIER DIMMER UNITS 

Lightweight, silent, cool-operating, they mount on bus- 
bats right at the light source, to provide a separate dimmer 
for practically every lighting circuit. Maintenance of these 
dimmers is practically zero, service life is unlimited, since 
there are no tubes or moving parts. 
ALSO AVA/LABLE—Vickers Pak-Trol Units, incorpo- 
rating six autotransformer dimmer units, for moderate size 
applications. Available with dimmers of 2500 or 6000 watts 
capacity, accommodating any number of lights with total 
wattage of 15,000 or 36,000. 

Write for complete information on these lighting control 
systems by Vickers, 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
1803-A Locust Street /Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


EPA 5000-14 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


Offers courses leading to the following 


degrees in Theatre 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
MASTER OF ARTS 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS, with concentration in 
Directing and Production 
Design and Technical Production 


Playwriting 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Publishers of Producing in 


The TULANE TWO AIR CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW _ THEATRES 


For information write MONROE LIPPMAN, Head 


Department of Theatre & Speech 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, La. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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obtainable fo of 
presentation at Commu 
nity, College 


THEATRICAL GELATINES 
Rosco Superlative Gelatines 


also 


ROSCOLENE 


DURABLE COLORED 
PLASTIC SHEETS 


SPECIFY ROSCO 
The Best Color Media 
for Stage Lighting 


ROSCO LABORATORIES 


°o 29 Moore Street 
ta Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


as 
at 
155 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. G 
Photo - David Rapp 
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A Touch of the Poet—Little Theatre 


WORKSHOP IN CONTEMPORARY THEATRE 


Stanford University Department of Speech and Drama 
June 29 to August 19 


e COURSES 


Drama since 1945 
Acting and Directing 


e LABORATORIES 
Scenery construction 
Costume construction 
Lighting 
Rehearsal 


e DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 
One 3 act play 
Six short plays 


Plays will be presented in Little Theatre to regular summer season audience 


Tuition: $272 Grants-in-aid available up to $188 

For Workshop information For Grant information 

Write: Dr. Norman Philbrick Write: Director of Financial Aids 
Stanford University Stanford University 
Stanford, California Stanford, California 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY 


The Vest Pocket Theatre— 
A Playhouse for the Drama Student 


Tucked away on the fifth floor of Conwell 
Hall at Temple University is the Vest Pocket 
Theatre. With seating capacity for forty peo- 
ple, it serves as a classroom for regular 
sections in acting and directing and it pro- 
vides laboratory facilities for student produc- 
tions. Here fledgling actors and directors, 
still sprouting their dramatic pin feathers, 
make their trial flights under the supervision 
of the faculty. For the most part, these 
beginning Thespians are enrolled in basic 
courses. Frequently their work is guided by 
students in advanced courses or by graduate 
assistants in acting and directing. 

Theories discussed in formal class sessions 
are put to the test in the laboratory, and 
basic Theatre techniques are mastered in 
student productions of plays ranging from 
Japanese No Drama to the modern works of 
Eugene O'Neill and Tennessee Williams. Ex- 
perimental productions are an important 
part of the Vest Pocket program. 

The small stage is well equipped with 
lighting instruments and a sizable control 
board, formal scenery, platforms, and a cyc. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
AND DRAMATIC ARTS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 


Rhetoric and Public Address 

Discussion and Argumentation 

Speech Correction, Audiology 

Acting and Directing, Technical Theatre 
Speech Education 

Semantics and Communication Theory 
Communication in Business and Industry 


Facilities 

Speech and Hearing Center, cooperative 
programs with St. Christopher's Hospital for 
Children and Moss Rehabilitation Hospital 


University Theatre, Laboratory Theatre, 
Readers Theatre 


Speakers Union—Debate, discussion, radio and 
television discussion, Student Speakers Bureau, 
Civic Forum League. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
Radio Broadcasting 


Beginning students in technical Theatre re- Television 

ceive here their first opportunities to carry Film 

out the theory learned in the classroom. Ad- Mass Media Education 

vanced students find an opportunity for ex- Journalism 

perimental work. Communications Theory and Research 


Last year nearly 30 one-act plays and 2 
full productions were presented by the Vest 
Pocket Theatre. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


ay PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Facilities 
Radio— University radio stations 
WRTI-AM and WPTI-FM. Daily broadcasts 
on WFIL and other commercial stations. 


Television—Drama Workshop, internship program 
with educational television station WHYY-TV. 
Advanced training in elaborate WFIL-TV studios. 


instructional Television—Latest, most-advanced 
television unit installed in University 
campus television studio and classrooms. 


Film Unit—Equipped for both silent and 
sound motion pictures. 

Press—Daily campus newspaper, University 
literary magazine. 


Graduate Assistantships Available 
Stipends for Selected Undergraduates 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
Chairman, Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 
Chairman, Department of Communications 
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Main entrance to General Library, University of Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


(Urbana Campus) 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 


Areas of Study: Theatre, Rhetoric and Public Address, Oral Interpretation, Speech 


Science and Phonetics, Speech Correction and Audiology, Speech Education. 


Research Facilities: University of Illinois General Library, the largest state 
university library (over 3,200,000 volumes) and the third largest univer- 


sity library in the U. S. ... Workshop Theatre . . . Playwrights’ Work- 
shop . . . Experimental Research Laboratory in Public Address and 
Discussion . . . Speech Research Laboratory ... Speech Clinic .. . Uni- 


versity Hearing Center . . . Summer Residential Center. 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., Ph.D. 


Graduate Appointments: Approximately 50 available each year . . . half-time teach- 


ing assistantships at $1900 annually . . . teaching fellowships at $2000 and non- 
teaching fellowships at $1500 annually . .. scholarships . . . all appointments 
carrying exemption from tuition and fees. Applications for 1962-63 should be 
before February 1, 1962. 


For information on specific course listings in regular or in summer sessions, on related 
programs in Radio-Television and in other areas, or on scholarships, fellowships, and 
assistantships, write to Professor Karl R. Wallace, Head, Department of Speech and 
Theatre, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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Theatre Arts Books 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 


STANISLAVSKI 
CREATING A ROLE 


Translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
Edited by Hermine Isaacs Popper 


Stanislavski planned to set down his life’s accomplishment in three volumes. An Actor 
Prepares tells of the inner training of an actor’s (or anyone’s) imagination and spirit. 
Building A Character shows in detail how the actor’s body, voice and all his faculties 
can be trained for the great roles he might fill. Both have had a profound effect on the 
hundreds of thousands who have read them in many languages. Stanislavski did not live 
to give this third volume, on the actual creation of characters on the stage, its final form, 
but his extensive drafts for it—with some cutting of duplications and filling out of 
background material—make a book that will be powerfully suggestive and meaningful 
not only to actors but to all dealing creatively with human beings. Using principally 
three great plays, Stanislavski shows how a role systematically is brought alive, and does 
it with that simple magic that is a part of his genius. Ready July. $4.00 


AN ACTOR PREPARES, translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. Introduction by 
Sir John Gielgud. “It is not possible to overestimate the historic importance of An 
Actor Prepares .. .a profound book, on the whole simple and lucid in its expression.” 
—John Mason Brown. Sixteenth large printing. $3.50 


BUILDING A CHARACTER, translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. Introduction 
by Joshua Logan, “Every sentence is inspirational and practical . . . with the power 
of stimulating practical action. If we could all work in the theatre with the thorough- 
ness, courage and imagination reported in this book, the sky would be the limit.” 
—Margo Jones. $3.50 


MY LIFE IN ART, translated by J. J. Robbins. Stanislavski’s vivid and entertaining 
autobiography, which traces how his ideas developed. “One of the outstanding volumes 
of reminiscences to come from the pen of an actor during the theatre’s long history.” 
—John Mason Brown. Illustrated edition. 614 x 914 inches. $6.75, 


STANISLAVSKI’S LEGACY, translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. A rich selection 
from the large body of articles, speeches, notes and memoirs left by Stanislavski at the 
time of his death. “You couldn’t ask for a more definitive, fascinating discussion of 
the art of acting . . . , one of the year’s most valuable theatre books.”—~-Washington 
Post. : $3.50 


THE SEAGULL PRODUCED BY STANISLAVSKI, translated by David Magarshak. 
A new translation, with, en face, Stanislavski’s inspired and minute production notes, 
sketches for action, and characterizations. $5.00 

STANISLAVSKI PRODUCES OTHELLO, translated by Dr. Helen Nowak. The copious 
notes Stanislavski sent back from the South of France for his production at the 
Moscow Art Theatre are interlarded with the text of the play to form a detailed, 
analytical, illuminating “director's prompt book.” Illustrated. $4.25 


Theatre Arts Books 


333 Sixth Avenue New York 14 
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AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
REPERTORY THEATER 


THE FAMOUS 


DALLAS THEATER CENTER 


“The Only New Theater Built in 300 Years” 
—Cuar_ton Heston 


A UNIQUE, FUNCTIONAL 
THEATER DESIGNED 
BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


aS A REPERTORY THEATER 
OFFERS YOU ® WITH A COMPANY OF 


PROFESSIONAL EXCELLENCE 


A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
® DRAMA AFFILIATED WITH 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


COMPLETE TRAINING 
® FOR TEACHERS OF 
CHILDREN’S THEATER 


9-12 MAJOR PRODUCTIONS IN REPERTORY THEATER 
165 NIGHTS BEFORE AUDIENCE EACH SEASON 


THE DALLAS THEATER CENTER offers the most concentrated the- 
ater experience in acting, directing, stage movement, lighting, costume, 
scenic design, and playwriting available in America under living theater 
experience. 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED — BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF — SUMMER WORKSHOP — SUMMER SEASON 


WRITE Paul Baker, Director, Dallas Theater Center 
3636 Turtle Creek Blvd., Dallas 19, Texas 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 
% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 


% Theatre library of 21,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine 
Siks, Warren Lounsbury, Vanick 
Galstaun, Aurora Valentinetti, 
James R. Crider, Gerald R. Sando. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Chartered 1836 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Complete curriculum leading to 


B.A. and B.F.A. DEGREES 
in Speech and Drama 


Major options in 
Acting 
Production 


Speech Education 


For further information, contact 


MARVIN J. PHILIPS, Head 
Speech and Theatre Department 
Wesleyan College 

Macon, Georgia 


OUTHERN PLAYERS 


outhern Illinois University 


carbondale, illinois 


1961 Summer Playbill 


The seventh summer stock company will be composed of twelve graduate and 
undergraduate students selected from the applications received. The 1960 summer 
company represented a dozen universities and colleges from Colorado to New 


Jersey. All students selected will be awarded tuition scholarships. 


SUMMER TIME 

A TOUCH OF THE POET 
CANDIDA 

GHOSTS 


by UGO BETTI 

by EUGENE O'NEILL 
by G. B. SHAW 

by HENRIK IBSEN 


SUMMER OF THE 17th DOLL by RAY LAWLER 
B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. degrees in Theatre 
Touring Theatre, Summer Stock Company and Children’s Theatre 


Archibald McLeod, Chairman, Department of Theatre 
Sherwin Abrams Charles Zoeckler Christian Moe 
Mordecai Gorelik, Research Professor 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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SCENIC PAINT 


PREPARED COLORS 


Just Mix with Water 
and Paint 


Available in All Our 
Regular Colors 


AVERAGES 70c PER LB. 


Paint Color Chart—25c 
FREE PRICE LIST 


PARAMOUNT 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


STAGECRAFT 
Icone Company, Inc. 
MAGIC! 32 West 20 Street, N. Y. 11, N. ¥. 


Quick as a Bunny — new Stage Screw 
sinks into stage floors — Can't 
damage or splinter floors — Can be 
used repeatedly in the same spot — 
Holds 5 times better than older 
models — Much faster! 


No. 2250 Stage Screw 
Quick and easy — 
Fits snugly into 

No. 2255 plug. 


No. 2255 Threaded 

Vise-type Stage Plug 

Fits 9/16” hole — holds solidiy! 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 59 ' 
! are theatrically correct, fresh and 


colorful, sure to fit. Send for 
Mutual .. FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE 


Hardware now! It costs no more for the 
finest. 


Cor e 
ra 5-45 49th jad VAN HORN & SON 
232 N. 11th ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


16 W. 61st ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


29th Summer June 19 to Sept. 9 Main Sessions July 3-Aug. 12 
AN OUTSTANDING THEATRE ARTS PROGRAM 


Courses in Acting, Directing, Speech Arts, Stagecraft, Playwriting 


The finest instructors including: Joseph F. Smith, University of Hawaii; 
Francis Hodge, University of Texas; Sylvan N. Karchmer, University of 
Oregon; Calvin Quayle, Chico State College, California; Olivia Hasler, 
England and Ethiopia; Gordon Peacock, Head of Drama Department, Uni- 
versity of Alberta; and others. 


Excellent facilities and accommodations 


other courses 


Journalism and Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, Handicrafts, 
Photography, Modern Languages. 


for further information write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada 


at 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Courses in Drama 


Play Production 

planned for those who are called 
on to direct amateur productions 
for public performance. 


2 Production of the Music Drama 
concerned with the production of 
musical comedies, operettas and 
related forms. 


Dates: July 5-August 11, 


3 credit hours each, morning classes 


Write: Robert Scarpato 

Box 2710, Drama Department 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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MOUSICARNIVAL 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
MUSICAL THEATRE-IN-THE-ROUND 


ANNOUNCING FOR 
SUMMER 1962 
TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 

@ Including tuition for six credit hours in 
School of Drama of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and $25 a week. @ Regular seminar 
in all phases of musical tent operation 
t experience, 
BUDGET partments opportunity to specialize. 

t t t 
DESIGNED quulied can Bie 
plicants must meet entrance requirements 


THEATRES of Western Reserve University. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: April 15, 1962 
TWELVE TUITION-FREE 


by James Hull Miller APPRENTICESHIPS 
Theatre Designer departments, 
t d 1 
SHREVEPORT, LA. = dar school seniors at least 18 years 
Write: Lawrence Vincent, Director 
Musicarnival School, Cleveland 22, Ohie 


LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 

wel | SPECIAL EFFECTS 

DIMMERS 

SWITCHBOARDS 

DRAPERIES 

CYCLORAMAS 

KNOCKDOWN SCENERY 

HARDWARE 

PAINTS 

MAKE-UP 

COSTUME ACCESSORIES 

SOUND EFFECTS 

MODELS CONSULTATION 

SPECIFICATIONS. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION — SERVICE 


52 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK 36,N.Y. - CIRCLE 5-5870 
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LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST 


in repertory 


With Guest Directors and National Acting Company 


AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES 
IN THE OUTDOOR MARY RIPPON THEATRE 


Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival 


August 5-19, 1961 
For information and mail order forms, write: 


Colorado Shakespeare Festival 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
J. H. Crouch, Executive Director 
H. T. Snelling, Publicity Director 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Department of Drama & Theatre 


Courses in Production, Playwriting, 
Acting, Direction, History, Theatre 
Aesthetics, Oriental Drama and 
Theatre 


Six major productions annually, in- 
cluding two from a Great Plays 
Cycle of eight, and one Asian Sum- 
mer Session play. 


BA, MA and MFA degrees in 
College of Arts and Sciences 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 


Meadville, Pa. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Courses in all phases of theatre 


PROFESSIONAL SUMMER 
THEATRE 


PENN PLAYHOUSE 


Staff: John W. Hulburt, chairman, 
Graham Gloster Bird, James Smoot, 
William Walton, Nels Juleus, Charles 
Hampton, Jr., Philip Hill, Kathleen 
Edgerton, Marian Hampton, Margaret 
Freeman. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 

of Science in Education, Master of 

ACTING Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 

DIRECTING Areas of study: public address, radio 

SCENE AND and television, theatre, speech and 


COSTUME DESIGN 


PRODUCTION 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
PLAYWRITING 


BFA and MFA degrees 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


For information, write: 
Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 


Department of Speech 
Carnegie Insti 
catalog 25 Camegie Institute of Technology Bowling Green State University 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


drama department | 


The World’s 
Leading Costumer 


now offers to costume your show at the same rental price as others 
charge for ordinary costumes. 


Why not use the finest costumes available, they will cost you 
no more! 


Write for free costume plots and our estimate. We have been 
costuming over 75% of all Broadway plays for 50 years. Be sure 
your show is Brooks costumed. 


BROOKS COSTUME COMPANY 
3 West GIst St., N. Y. City 23, N. Y. 
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OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN 
FESTIVAL 


RENAISSANCE INSTITUTE 


July-September 1961 


Dynamic repertory productions on 
full-scale Elizabethan stage replica: 
“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM,” 
“HAMLET,” “ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL,” “HENRY IV, PART 1”; plus 
3 performances of Ben Jonson's 
“THE ALCKEMIST.” 


Concentrated short-term courses (focused 
on actual productions) in Tudor Drama, 
Arts, History, and Staging, sponsored by 
Stanford University and Southern Oregon 
College. College credits or certification. 
Auditors admitted. 


For illustrated details, address: 
BOX 27(B) ASHLAND, OREGON 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Courses in all 
areas of theatre leading to 


B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. degree 


10 Acting Scholarships for Graduate 
Students $300 each plus regular 
Technical Assistantships $120 to $300 
for Summer of 1961 and Academic 
Year 1961-62. 


1961 Summer Quarter 
June 19-August 18 


For information regarding 
courses, workshops, seminars 


Write to: 


Campton Bell, Director 

School of Communication Arts 
University of Denver 

Denver, Colorado 


Study and work in theatre in beautiful New England 


THE UNIVERSITY CONNECTICUT 


JUNE 26-AUGUST 4 


Courses in 


PRODUCTION WORKSHOP 


(up to 6 credits) 


Three ACTING 


Thenttes STAGECRAFT 


Staff Augmented 
by New York 
Guest Directors 


in conjunction with 


SUMMER STOCK THEATRE 


with a nucleus of New York resident company 


A PLAY A WEEK FOR SIX WEEKS 


For information write: David C. Phillips, Head 
Dept. of Speech and Drama, Storrs, Connecticut 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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Bway & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


® We costume many N. Y. stage and TV productions and have supplied the N. Y. 
CITY OPERA CO.; SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL; spectacular REVUES; 
ICE and AQUA SHOWS and many similar entertainments. 

® These same fresh and attractive PROFESSIONAL COSTUMES are available 
at moderate rental rates for little theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 

® Thousands of costumes of all periods for plays, operettas and musical comedies 
comprise our collection of outstanding wardrobe 

® Our workrooms are continually making entire new costume productions available 
for amateur use. 

© All costumes are cleaned, altered and styled under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. 

® WRITE, GIVING REQUIREMENTS AND PERFORMANCE DATES, 
FOR COMPLETE COSTUME PLOTS AND ESTIMATE AT Np OBLI- 
GATION. 

e 
Member of National Costumers Association 


Brochure upon request. 
e 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 


549 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19 


CIrcle 7-2396 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
CENTER 


Fall, Spring and Summer Semester 
Courses For Beginners 


ACTING - MUSICAL THEATRE 
TV - RADIO - VOICE & DICTION 
DANCE 
also 
PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOPS 
Acting-Playwriting- 

Drama & Musical Comedy 
Production & Management 
Day & Evening Classes 
and 


YOUTH THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Saturday Classes 
Boys & Girls 8-12 12-16 
Helen Menken, President 


Guthrie McClintic Richard Rodgers 
Drama Musical Theatre 


Approved G.I. Bill, N. Y. State 
Bd. of Education 
CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


161 West 93rd Street 
New York 25, N. Y. UN 5-0800 


Goodman Memorial Theatre 
and School of Drama of the 
Art Institute of Chicago 
JOHN REICH—CHARLES McGAW 

A SPECIALIZED 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
for actors, directors, designers offer- 
ing B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees 

AN EXTENDED RUN 
of 20 performances for EACH of six 
adult and four children’s plays all 
directed by men of the professional 
theatre. 

TWO THEATRES 
one seating 742, the other 153. 


GUEST LECTURERS 
of renown complement the perma- 
nent staff. 

DISTINGUISHED GRADUATES 
large in number include Geraldine 
Page, Karl Malden, Jose Quintero, 
Shelley Berman. 

For information write: 
Registrar, Dept. E., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Where Theatre IS 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY 
Department of Speech UNIVERSITY OF miami 


DeKalb, Illinois 
F rom basic theatre practice to 


. drama interpretation, theories are 


demonstrated . . . techniques 
taught . . . through personal 
Graduate assistantships learning-by-doing. 
available Acting - Playwriting - Design 
M.A.-—M.S. Ed. Directing - Dramatic Literature 


6 year program 
Two campus theatres: Ring 
and Box 
B.A. and M.A. degrees in Drama 
For Information Write 


Louis Lerea, Ph.D. Write: Dr. Delmar Solem 
Chairman University of Miami 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 


THEATRE and DRAMATIC ART 
UNIVERSITY of MISSOURI 


NEW UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FINE ARTS CENTRE 
Completed Fall 1960 


SIXTH ANNUAL THEATRE & TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
8 Weeks Session—June 12-August 4, 1961 


Theatre & Television Staff: Donovan Rhynsburger, Barton H. Griffith, 
Lewis W. Stoerker, Robin Humphrey, Luke F. Lamb, 
William E. Mackey, Donald MacLennan 


Degrees Offered: Write to: Dr. Charlotte G. Wells, Chairman 
B.A.. M.A.. Ph.D Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
GREEK AND ROMAN THEATER 


Revised and Enlarged 
By Margarete Bieber 


Every phase of the ancient theater is considered, starting with the 
rise of the satyr play and of tragedy, to provide a clear understanding 
of development through several centuries. Completely rewritten and 
enlarged, this edition includes over 300 new illustrations, which con- 
stitute an unprecedented treasure of theatrical scenes. The plays, from 
Aeschylus through Seneca, are discussed in relation to theatrical 
production, the art of acting, the buildings, and the popular entertain- 
ments. Each period is portrayed by its costumes, masks, settings, and 
pictorial evidence, as well as its monuments. 


865 Illustrations. Chronology. Glossary. 


Selected Bibliography. 352 pages. 81x 11 


Second Edition. $17.50 


Order from your bookstore, or 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 


A Glossary to the Plays of 


Bernard Shaw 


By PAUL KOZELKA 
Preface by Alice Griffin 


Gives definitions and pronunci- 
ation of 858 terms, expressions, 
and proper names. 


“It represents a labor of love, and I am 

sure a lot of labor. I am going to take it 

home and use it as a reference book.” 
—Brooks ATKINSON 

. a work of value to producers of 

Shaw.” 

—WILLiAM TALsotT, Samuel French, Inc. 


“It is a valuable adjunct to the reading 
of Shaw.” —FREDERICK F. SEELY, 
Allegheny College 

“.. . the handbook provides understand- 
ing of special value to directors and 
actors.” —Grorce Nicuors III, 
College English, January 1960 


Published in 1959—55 pp. Paper $1.50 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
New York 27, New York 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


NOW IN THE NEWEST AND 
FINEST UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FACILITIES 


The Loek Playhouse 


completely Air-Conditioned 
FIVE MAJOR PRODUCTIONS 


Experimental Theatre 


Nine Full-length Classics 
and Original Scripts 
Acting, Criticism, Design, 
Directing, History, Playwriting 


Graduate Appointments 
$1700-$2500 


Write to: Ross D. Smith, 
Director of Theatre, Speech Dept., 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 
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ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Florida 
B. A. Major in Theatre Arts 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 


ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE Speech and Drama 


Season 1960-1961 THEATRE 


® Brigadoon 


® Blithe Spirit RADIO and TELEVISION 


© The Flyers 


(An original script) § PE E ( H 


© Playboy of the Western World 
© Tiger at the Gates 

A.B. Degree 
FRED STONE M.A. Degree 


LABORATORY THEATRE 
Teaching Credentials 


Full Scholarships Available 
For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 
Drama, San Jose State College, San 


For information write: 
Arthur Wagner, Head 
Annie Russell Theatre lifornj 
Rollins College Winter Park, Florida Jose 14, California. 


| The University of Kansas 
STAFF The Lady’s Not for Burning 
Lewin Goff Most Happy Fella 
, Look Homeward, Angel 
Caucasian Chalk Circle 
Allen Crafton My Heart's in the Highlands 
Gordon Beck 
Virgil Godfrey i 
CENTENNIAL SUMMER THEATRE ‘6i 
Jed Davis 
Bill Kuhlke Experimental Theatre 
Tom P. Rea Children’s Theatre 


Drama Symposium 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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YALE UNIVERSITY © SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


FACULTY 

Frank Bevan, Design Frank McMullan, Directing 

Catherine Blankenship, TV Writing Alois Nagler, History 

Edward C. Cole, Management Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

Walter Eysselinck, Playwriting W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
John W. Gassner, Playwriting Nikos Psacharopouios, Directing 
George C. Izenour, Research Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

2 Pearl Lang, Dance R. Leland Starnes, Speech 
Stanley McCandless, Lighting Constance Welch, Acting and Speech 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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THEATER-BY-THE-GROVE 


State College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


PLANS TENTH SEASON 
June 28-August 5, 1961 


Company of 22 Actors and Technicians 
Six Major Productions in Theater at Indiana State College 
Started 1951. Has had nine successful seasons. 


Drama Workshop with 6 hours Undergraduate Credit available in Play 
Production, Scenic Design, Costume & Makeup, Advanced Directing. 


Persons Interested as Actors or Technicians 


Apply to Robert W. Ensley, Drama Director 
Summer Theater Guild, State College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


For Information Relative to Workshop 
Write Dr. Arthur F. Nicholson 
Public Relations Director, State 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


PERRY -MANSFIELD LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES 


School of the Theatre and Colorado State College 
Dance Greeley, Colorado 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
June 20-August 20 Twenty-fifth Summer Session 
Charlotte Perry, Director 
Acting, Directing, Comedias, June 13-August ‘, 1961 
Stage Design, Construction, 4 
Lighting, Costuming, Makeup, Helen Langworthy, Director 
Basic and Contemporary Dance, Welby Wolfe, Technical Director 
Ethnic, Jazz, Ballet, Composition, 
Styles in Movement Applications accepted for membership 
Vocal Music, Music-Dance Relationship Non Equity Summer Theatre 
Players Technical Workers 
THEATRE FESTIVAL 
ly 28-A Send applications to Helen Lang- 
ju y mgust 19 worthy, Colorado State College before 
May 15, 1961. 


DANCE SEMINAR 


August 21-26 Six Productions—No Time for 
Sergeants—Edward 

Company—The azebo— 

Write: Portia E. Mansfield Othello--Kind Sir. 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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WHAT’S NEW IN THEATRE THIS WEEK... 


* NYC—Broadway & Off Broadway 


* Outer Broadway— 


College, Community, Summer 
Abroad 


“Critical Digest’—now in its 12th year—digests all theatre ma- 
terial in the 2100 pages of 7 NYC daily papers of the preceding weeks. 
“CD” subscribers are invited to inquire further for more specific data 
on current reviews, back reviews and out of town reviews via mail 
phone or drop by for coffee and facts when in NYC. 


SUBSCRIBER VIEWS: “CD is, in my opinion, most useful, com- 
pact and well worth the price,’ says Theodore Hoffman, Carn. Inst. of 
Tech. ... “We have subscribed since 1952 and are delighted with its 
coverage,” says J. R. K. Kantor, Ohio State Univ. Libraries ... “We 
believe this digest to be of considerable value to us,” says Robert Sey- 
mour, Harrisburg, Penn., Community Theatre. . . . “Send renewal bill, 
how could we get along without CD,” says Jay Carmody, Washington 
Star... . “Wonderful idea, just what we need,” says Bill Rach, Chicago 
Melody Top. 


“Critical Digest” is $25 per year for the complete service and is 


published 52 weeks per year. 


Back volumes available from Sept. 1951- $25 per year 


CRITICAL DIGEST—139 East 47th—NYC 17, NY—EL 5-6894 


Please start “CD” service as follows: 


Next Week __...... Jan. 1, 1961 ........No. 1 Vol. XIII (3/27/61) 


Organization 


City, State 
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UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA 


Depariment of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 
Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena and Studio season of three plays 
Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 
Student series of about 15 full-length plays 


Touring productions: International Company, 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Thirtieth Season 1960-61 


Lee Adey Kenneth L. Graham 
Arthur H. Ballet Wendell Josal 


and 60 one-acts 


and Showboat Company 


Robert Moulton 
Frank M Whiting 


Merle W. Loppnow 


STAFF VACANCY? 


USE THE 


CONTACT PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


The Service is free to Employers 


For information, write: 
JED H. DAVIS, Director 


AETA Contact 
Service 


University Theatre 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


ADVERTISING RATES FOR 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
JOURNAL 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre 
Association 


Distributed to over 4200 subscribers 
in the United States, Canada, Europe, 
and Asia, representing all levels of 
educational, community, and children’s 
theatre. 


Cover IV—$100.00 
Cover II, III—$85.00 
Full page—$65.00 
Half page—$50.00 
Quarter page—$35.00 


Discounts to Agencies, Educational In- 
stitutions and for annual contracts. 


For complete information, address 


Melvin R. White, Mng. Editor 


1340 E. 27 Street 
Brooklyn 10, New York 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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SPEECH 
“SUMMER CIRCLE” 
theatre and ; Arena Theatre 
interpretation Season 1961 


rhetoric and 
public address 5 major plays 
in 5 weeks 


speech education including 
speech pathol 


and audiolo 
radio-TV sad The Lark, Anouilh 


DEPT OF SPEECH 


CALENDAR 1961-62 THEATRE STUDY 
summer terms— PROGRAMS 


june 19 MICHIGAN STATE acting and directing 
july 27 UNIVERSITY design and technical 


fall term— production 


sept. 25 y history and 
criticism 
ter children’s theatre 
jan. 2 interpretation 
spring term— dramatic writing 
FOR INFORMATION 
John E. Dietrich, 
GRADUATE Head Dept. of Speech 
SCHOLARSHIPS Michigan State 
AVAILABLE University 
East Lansing, 
Michigan 


DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
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San Diego State Theatre 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH ARTS 


Bon undergraduate and graduate degrees in Theatre, 
Public Speaking, Speech Correction, Radio and Television. 


a rapidly expanding program of graduate study, with a 
limited number of teaching assistantships available. 


AA recently inaugurated FM station—KEBS. 


Recent theatre productions include: Camino Real, Medea, 
Tartuffe, Twelfth Night, Ondine, The Visit. 


“a lively view of significant world theatre” 


For further information, write 


Hunton D. Sellman, Department of Speech Arts, 
San Diego State, San Diego 15, California 


... NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


“Training in the Tradition” 


Degrees offered in theatre: 
B.S., A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


1961-1962 SEASON 
You Never Can Tell—by Bernard Shaw 
Picnic—by William Inge 
Our American Cousin—by ‘Tom ‘Taylor 
A Midsummer Night's Dream—by William Shakespeare 
Two Bills of Original Plays 


For information, write: 


Dept. of Dramatic Art 

School of Education 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Please mention ET/ when writing to our advertisers 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


COURSES LEADING TO BACHELOR OF ARTS IN THE 
ARTS AND MASTER OF ARTS IN THEATRE ARTS 


THE PENN STATE THE ARTS COMPANY 


PLAYERS Live theatre presented by 
graduate assistants in acting 
for classes in General Educa- 
tion in the Arts 


Seven major productions in 
arena and proscenium theatres 


FIVE O’CLOCK THEATRE MATEER PLAYHOUSE 


Weekly productions of original Professional-educational sum- 
manuscripts mer theatre at Standing Stone 


Resident Staff 

Walter H. Walters Russell G. Whaley Kelly Yeaton 
Warren S. Smith Frank Neusbaum G. H. Reynolds 
Robert D. Reifsneider 


Visiting Staff, Summer 1960 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing, Visiting Instructor and Director 
Ann Keely, Visiting Instructor and Designer 
George Latshaw, Visiting Instructor and Puppeteer 


Professional Actors-in-Residence, 
1960 Season at Mateer Playhouse 


Esther Benson Ronald Bishop Ann Driscoll 
David Frank William Mooney Patricia Thompson 
Frank Browning 


For further information concerning the Fall, Spring, and Summer Semesters and 
greducte assistantships in acting, technical theatre, costume, and publicity, write to: 


Department of Theatre Arts, The Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING MUSEUM OF ART 


present 


z7th and 18th century plays and operas in repertory 


June 11 to August 16, 1961 


ASOLO THEATER FESTIVAL 


The Florida State University Department of Speech 
and School of Music offer 9 hours graduate 
or undergraduate credit 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


Professor Arthur H. Dorlag 
Department of Speech 
Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Florida 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THE THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1961 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eight-week Session: June 27-August 19 
Six-Week Session: June 27-August 5 


% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


THE NORTHWESTERN DRAMA FESTIVAL. A unique summer the- 
atre featuring a repertory company composed entirely of students present- 
ing four plays over a five week period. All four plays are classics offered 
in nightly rotation, a different play each night. The plays to be given 
are: NOAH, THE PRODIGAL, THE INSPECTOR GENERAL, and 
THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS. Two theatres are used, one out-of- 
doors and another, with identical setting, indoors in case of bad weather. 


Tryouts for parts are held in Evanston on March 26, 27 and 28 and again 
on June 25 and 26. 


SUMMER FACULTY: Samuel C. Ball (Scene Design), Robert L. Hobbs 
(Directing), Lee Mitchell (Theatre Practicum, Dramatic Criticism), Inge 
Schmidt (Costuming), Robert I. Schneideman (Acting and Directing), 
Walter B. Scott, Jr. (Development of Dramatic Art), Lawrence D. Smith 
(Acting and Directing), John E. Van Meter (Directing). 


% Curriculum covers stagecraft, acting, directing, lighting, make-up, cos- 
tume design, scene design, theatre history, dramatic literature, children’s 
theatre and creative dramatics. 


% On the wooded shore of Lake Michigan within easy reach of Chicago 
theatre district and of all theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, concerts 
and various art exhibits. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW TO ATTEND... 
AETA’s 1961 


SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 


The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
“THEATRE AND THE HUMAN BOND” 


GENERAL AETA SESSIONS, August 28-30 


featuring 
Theatre U.S.A. The Arts in Liberal Arts International Theatre 
Panels — Discussions — Demonstrations 
Playwriting, Acting, Directing, Producing, Lighting, Design, Technical 
Theatre, Costume, Music & Dance in Theatre, Religious Drama, Mass 
Media, Dramatic Literature, Theatre History, Research, Theatre Education, 
Theatre Architecture, Debut: New Panelists 
Project Meetings Special Student Members’ Meeting 
Reception Honoring AETA Founders and Past Officers 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE, August 24-26 


featuring Workshops in 
Creative Dramatics, Religious Drama, Movement, Demonstration Tech- 
niques, Source Material for Creative Dramatics, Properties, Costumes, 
Puppets 
Demonstrations - Productions by Professional Children’s Theatre Companies 
AJLA Reception - Luncheons - Banquet - Theatre Party 


SECONDARY SCHOOL THEATRE CONFERENCE, August 27 


Acting-Directing Demonstrations with Critique and Discussion 
Demonstration: Movement Techniques for Teen-Agers in Older Roles 
Demonstration; American Theatre Wing 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY THEATRE ASSOCIATION, August 27 


featuring Panels on 
Directing, Stage Management, Business Management for the Small Theatre, 
Publicity, Promotion, Community Theatre as a Training Ground for 
the Actor 
After-Theatre Get-Together with Top Professionals 


SPECIAL OFF-SEASON HOTEL RATES FOR LUXURY 
ACCOMMODATIONS ON A BUCLGET—BROADWAY & OFF-BROADWAY 
THEATRE-GOING—N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY PHOTO EXHIBIT 


Complete Preliminary Program, Hotel Reservation Cards, and Pre- 
Registration Forms Available in May 


The National Catholic Theatre Conference, also celebrating its Silver Jubilee in 
New York, August 24-26, cordially invites AETA members to share in its cele- 
bration as we invite them to share in ours. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 


“Celebrating 25 years of Service to the Theatre, 1936-1961” 
Membership will bring you .. . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

AETA Directory of Members 

Annual AETA Convention 

Annual Meetings, Children’s, Secondary School, Community Theatre 
Divisions 

AETA Projects Newsletter (2 issues). 

Divisional Newsletters 

Listing in the AETA Directory 

Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK 


Note: —Calendar year (January 1 through December 31) 


Individual, calendar year 
Sustaining, calendar year 12.50**] 
Organizational, calendar year 15.00 0 
Life 150.00 9 
Sustaining Life 250.00 
Contributing Life 1000.00 


*(For $2.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 
**(For $5.00 extra two members of one family may obtain family membership.) 


Please check: New membership [1 Renewal [1] 


Name (Individual or Organization) 


Mailing Address 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 


or name of organizational representative 


Position Department 


0 I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference. 
— I would like to be a member of the Community Theatre Division. 


(0 I would like to be a member of Secondary School Theatre Conference. 


Send to: AETA Executive Office 
Department of Speech, Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
A FOREMOST EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS THEATRE CENTER 
This air-conditioned building will house all Department of Drama facilities and activi- 
ties including three theatres. Construction began January, 1961 on a site adjacent to a 
new main entrance of the University campus, The new Laboratory Theatre, located be- 
hind the stage house shown on the architect’s sketch, is the third theatre in the Center. 
It was opened September, 1959 with a new translation of Euripides’ Hecuba. 


A NOTEWORTHY PRODUCTION PROGRAM OF 
361 PLAYS SINCE 1938 

% 19 plays of Shakespeare: Taming of the Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing, 

Romeo and Juliet, Merchant of Venice, Hamlet, Richard II, Twelfth Night, 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Cymbeline, Love’s Labour's Lost, Richard III, 

King Lear, Henry IV, parts I and II, As You Like It, Winter’s Tale. 

% 91 original plays: Writing and production of long and short plays by de- 

partmental faculty and student members. 

% 29 musicals and operas. 

% 106 MFA thesis and qualifying productions. 

* 120 other plays: All types, styles, and periods; children’s theatre plays. 

% Over 3300 student produced short scenes and plays in laboratory exercises. 


Arena, Open Stage, Proscenium, Elizabethan styles of staging. 
Faculty and staff of 17. America’s most extensive collection of U. S. theatre history 
materials. 35 graduate and undergraduate assistants. 58 courses in drama. Two air- 
conditioned theatres. 
MFA, BFA, and BS degree programs in drama-theatre. 


For additional information write Loren Winship, Chairman, Department 
of Drama, The University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Body 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


A synthesis of great poetry and great drama, the story of the 
Civil War told through the lives and thoughts of individuals 
from both the North and the South. The size and sweep of 
the war itself are powerfully present, but so too are the more 
human and touching aspects of lives deeply affected by forces 
beyond comprehension and control. We are pleased to make 
this outstanding work available with the detailed acting cues 
created by Dean F. Curtis Canfield of the Yale Drama School, 
plus an original choral score by Fenno Heath of the Yale 
Music School. 


Books $1.25 o Score $1.50 © Music Fee $10.00 
3 Men, 1 Woman 


Chorus 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DEGREES 


SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
SPEECH SCIENCE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS 
TELEVISION 
PEDAGOGY 
THEATRE 
RADIO 


Speech Clinic—Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios—Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theatre—Frieze Arena Theatre 
Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre 


1961 1961-1962 
SUMMER SESSION FIRST SEMESTER 
June 26-August 19 September 13-February 3 


Qualified Graduate students should apply for graduate aids 
by writing to Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies 
for applications which must be filed between November 1 
and February 1 of the academic year preceding the one for 
which the fellowship or scholarship is desired. 
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